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the need of making money. He who buys a voter, 
corrupts a legislature, lies to a customer, cheats a rail- 
road corporation, adulterates his goods, makes false 
returns of taxable property, steals public lands or public 
privileges, or does any of those things which, reduced 
to their lowest terms, can be described as perjury and 
ordinary lying, stealing, concealed defalcation, robbery, 
or spoliation of the property of other men, is an enemy 
to the public. There is no difference of opinion as to 
the moral quality of such transactions, but there are 
wide differences among the wise and good as to the 
methods by which such sins shall be rebuked and virtue 
encouraged. One thing seems to us certain. Sin does 
not seem to be sinful until its opposing virtue appears 
in the world. ‘The terrors of the law and the shameful- 
ness of sin have their part and do their work; but nothing 
makes evil-doing so grotesque, absurd, and useless as 
does a fine exhibition of probity and honor set over 
against it. 
al 


Rev. HENRY M. SIMMONS was buried last Wednes- 
day in Minneapolis. Services in the Unitarian Church 
were conducted by Rev. Marion Shutter and Rev. R. W. 
Boynton. Last Sunday memorial services were held 
in the church, in which Messrs. Boynton, Jones, Gan- 
nett, and Hosmer took part. No one in all our min- 
istry excelled Mr. Simmons in several of the ways in 
which the high qualities of manhood are manifested. 
A strong mind, well furnished, a good conscience in active 
exercise, together with patience, cheerfulness, and reso- 
lution, made him a remarkable person, of whom there 
will be more to say next week. 


wt 


Ir is a question discussed sometimes with heat whether 
there can be joy in work of all kinds. If there is no joy 
in working in many cases, it is not because of the im- 
possibility in the case. Joy in working is an end to be 
aimed at, even in the coarsest labor and the most menial 
occupation. At once some one will protest that it is 
impossible to enjoy some kinds of work. It is not im- 
possible if the conditions are normal and right. Of 
course a slave cannot enjoy working under the lash, and 
a convict may find it impossible to put his heart into his 
work. But, if work of any kind is the best that one can 
do, it can be done with zeal and zest, with the hope of 
getting on to better things. That nothing in itself can 
be too common and unclean to be interesting is shown 
by the work done eagerly and joyfully by physicians, 
by surgeons, by chemists, and by all those happy workers 
who, in the pursuit of truth and to relieve human misery, 
search out all the foul corners, the noisome products of 
sin and sickness, and the pest-holes where nature hides 
the germs of pestilence and death. If done voluntarily 
for a good end, being the best one can do, any work may 
become joyous, and conditions to make it so ought to 
be provided for every human being upon the face of the 
earth, That is what civilization is for. 
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WILL some one who has a genius for statistics, and is 
not a liar, reckon up all the money that is spent in the 
United States for hospitals, old people’s homes, orphan 
asylums, general charities, pensions of all kinds, mili- 
tary, naval, and civil, together with the property 
and income of all aid societies,—everything in fact 
which relates to the support of the delinquent and de- 
pendant, the aged and poor of every kind,—and tell us 
how far these sums would go toward giving a pension 
to every man and woman in the United States past sixty 
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years of age? It would certainly give every one a pension 
that would have an appreciable value in warding off cold 
and hunger. We believe that a truthful statistician, 
gathering all the facts, and making a fair division of the 
income and a fair estimate of the number of men and 
women more than sixty years of age, would make a good 
case for a proposal to pool all charities and give definite 
pensions to all persons of due age. The Chinese make 
the pensioning of the elders an obligation in every family. 
At sixty the father is compelled to go out of business, 
and his children are compelled to support him. This 
reduces competition, and lays upon those who are sup- 
ported in their childhood the duty of returning the gift 
in the old age of their parents. 


rd 


AN intelligent man, who was trying to do his duty 
as a business man, once told us that a young ministercame 
into the pulpit of the church he attended, who was full 
of zeal for social reform. ‘The business man said to him 
kindly: ‘‘Now you are going to discuss the ethics of 
business. By way of preparation you ought to know 
how business is done. If you will come to my counting- 
room, I will give you an opportunity to learn all that 
can be known about the conduct of our business and 
the condition of all who are engaged in it.’’ The in- 
vitation was never accepted; and the zeal of the young 
man, having no basis in knowledge, soon faded away. 
The most successful and inspiring teachers and workers 
are those who get close to the individual man and woman 
and know at first hand how they live and what would 
help them to live in such a way as to improve the com- 
mon lot. 


Business Men. 


The present writer was once a boy, and in that capacity, 
before his college training began, entered a wholesale 
dry-goods house in the city of New York. The heads 
of the house were men of honorable fame, against whom, 
as far as we know, charges of unfair dealing were never 
made. The boy was, with a single salesman, assigned 
to a room where linen goods were sold. On the first 
morning the partner second to the highest in rank came 
into this room with a customer whom he introduced to 
the salesman. ‘Then, without further ceremony, he pro- 
ceeded to sell goods to the customer. ‘The process was 
something like this: He showed a piece of linen, gave 
the maker’s name, so many yards to the pound, so many 
threads to the square inch, such a price. The customer 
said, ‘‘I will take so many pieces,.’’ In fifteen minutes, as 
fast as they could talk, he sold $2,500 worth of goods, 
and the customer went away. Then the merchant turned 
to us and said: ‘‘I have sold that man these goods to 
show you my method. At any time I can sell him all 
the goods he wants, because he knows that, according 
to my ability, I will tell him the exact truth. If you 
treat your customers in that way, you can sell goods.”’ 
And he went out. 

Since that early day, partly because of an apprentice- 
ship of that kind, we have never failed to keep up an 
acquaintance with business men. We have met and 
known hundreds of them in these years, and we have 
never lost confidence in the essential integrity of the bulk 
of that great business community which transacts the 
affairs upon which depend the life, health, and comfort 
of the people. Of course some one will say, ‘‘ Naturally, 
you, being a minister, would see the best side of men 
because they would show you nothing else, and also men 
of good repute and character would be most likely to 
be found in the Church and associating with the clergy- 
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men.’ But that saying would have no special meaning, 
because the supply of what appeared to be men of in- 
tegrity has never run short. It has always been easy 
to find them and to test their methods. The truth is 
that in any business community, let us say in any sec- 
tion of the city where a hundred business men and their 
families reside, and meet in social ways, the real charac- 
ter and conduct of each man is (with few exceptions) 
fairly well known, so that the degree of one’s credit at 
the bank would be a very fair standard of his pecuniary 
responsibility, in the same sense that the estimation of 
his neighbors would give a fair estimate of his business 
integrity and social morals. To this statement excep- 
tions might be taken, with facts that were shocking and 
lamentable. 

Wealth glitters, bewilders, and, through some subtle, 
psychic influence, intoxicates many men; but in the 
majority of cases we believe it holds good that they 
who yield to the temptation to make gain by cheating 
their neighbors come most quickly to disaster and grief. 
We believe it requires, on the average, more strength, 
more sagacity, and more courage for a dishonest man to 
succeed in business than it does for an honest man. The 
banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, the producer of 
any kind who is sagacious, intrepid, persevering, and 
strong, as well as honest, has a great advantage over the 
man who, with the same mental qualifications and abil- 
ity, is trying to carry on business as if the moral law 
were not in force in the community where his business 
is transacted. 


Deep Ploughing. 


We had something to say recently about intensive 
and extensive culture. We think the figure of speech 
is good, and we propose to make further application of 
it in connection with the work that now opens before 
our churches, our ministers, and laymen for the year 
that is to come. We have had many brilliant addresses 
and heart-searching exhortations in the meetings which 
have been held in the East and West during the last 
few weeks. The question is now, What are we to do 
about these things, and how are we to do them? 

Everybody agrees that the old notion concerning 
personal salvation from future woes and punishments 
has lost its power, and that the attention of the church 
is now directed toward the problem of salvation, 
not only for the individual, but for society. Social 
salvation is now the need which presses upon all thought- 
ful men and women within the churches and without. 
Of course no one supposes that a perfect social order 
can be created out of imperfect and unsocial individ- 
uals. A basketful of ripe and perfect fruit cannot be 
provided by collecting and arranging unripe and im- 
perfect individual specimens. But it has now become 
evident to all who think and have quick sympathies 
that each individual must go far beyond the range of 
his personal interests and fortunes, and perform services 
of which the end is the betterment of the social order 
of which he is part. 

Now there are two ways to attack the problems which 
lie so heavy upon the heart and conscience of worthy 
people. The one is to look abroad, to enlarge the hori- 
zon of life, and to study the wide movements which in 
all lands now tend toward social emancipation and 
improvement. To do anything helpful in the improve- 
ment of social conditions one must think of many 
things and have deep thoughts concerning innumera- 
ble interests of men and women and little children. 
Marriage and divorce, poverty and crime, intemperance 
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and its causes, the oppression of the rich and the strong, 
the sufferings of the weak and the poor, just wages for 
honest work, proper returns for enterprise and the in- 
vestment of wealth, the mutual rights and duties of 
men and women, good government in cities, the control 
of corporations, the regulation of manufacture, com- 
merce, and transportation, freedom of conscience, the 
abolition of ecclesiastical tyrannies, provision for the 
higher religious wants of the people,—these and half 
a hundred other problems of a similar character await 
the attention of intelligent men and women who pro- 
pose to work for a new and better social order. One 
way, as we have said, to study them is to look abroad, 
far and wide, and learn what is going on in the great 
world around us. This is the extensive mode of cult- 
ure. 

The other, the intensive method, is to begin at home, 
to plough deep and to study close at hand the problems 
and persons that come within the range of daily experi- 
ence. Small churches will have within them at least 
fifty men, women, and children of various aptitudes 
and conditions. Lying around the smallest church is 
a community of which it is the natural centre, in which 
study can be carried on and influence exerted. Now 
not one minister in a hundred can by any possibility 
attend to the wide range of studies indicated in the last 
paragraph and have any time, thought, or strength 
left for a proper performance of his personal duties; 
but any one who will take into his mind some general 
knowledge of what is going on in the wide world around 
him, and then shall study with sympathy and intelli- 
gence the lives of those who naturally turn to him for 
counsel and for help, will find perfect illustrations of all 
the human needs, wants, hopes, desires, difficulties, 
and means of progress that are to be found in the largest 
problems, on the widest area that invites the attention 
of a philosopher. A man who knows a hundred fam- 
ilies inside and outside, who gets at the heart of their 
endeavor, who learns what they are working for and 
hoping for, how they are succeeding and how they are 
failing, and why they are succeeding and failing, who 
learns what relations exist between them, whether 
helpful or harmful, whether social or anti-social, whether 
sympathetic or antagonistic, will have learned that 
which will make him competent to estimate the wider 
movements of society and to judge the value of the 
remedies offered and the reforms proposed. 


Wedding Bells. 


The delicate air of late spring and early summer vi- 
brates, thrills, palpitates, with the trembling and tintin- 
nabulations of bells, in all ages counted happy and for- 
tunate for individuals and for the race. The birds have 
nested in the trees, screened by young leafage, rocked 
by the warm and scented breeze. Their example is con- 
tagious. Nature and human sympathy whisper loving 
words. All things in the earth, the stars, and mild 
heavens seem to respond with a tender glow to the im- 
pulses that lead the young and true-hearted to form the 
most sacred relation of life. Wood flowers, orchard blos- 
soms, garden shrubs and plants all open and expand 
their beauty for the adornment of happy nuptials. 

Hearts are indeed callous if they see not with emotion 
the young pair radiant, trustful, often profoundly igno- 
rant of life, standing on the threshold of a new experience 
that seals their future for misery or bliss. All wishes, 
affecting, tender, devoted, touched by faith, dewed with 
hope and prayer, gather about the union over which the 
wedding bells chime music, while the organ peals its in- 
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spiring and glorious march,—the march that is to con- 
duct to a new reality and novel form of experience, a 
greater fulness of life, an expanded being, or perhaps to 
disastrous issues and unexpected quicksands. 

Like young birds upon the bough poised for flight in 
the great sea of air, the happy pair rest for a moment in 
that delicious atmosphere of anticipation, of dreams and 
visions made tangible, of joy soon to be perfected and 
realized. It is a shame to insinuate doubts even in 
thought, to allow cynical and bitter suspicions to intrude 
upon this scene of innocence and beauty. They seem 
to proceed from envy, jealousy, a soured pessimistic 
trend of thought that ought to be severely rebuked. 

The little marriage craft is gayly launched amid the 
sweetest sentiments. Perhaps tears of joy and blessing 
flow spontaneously at the lovely sight. No sceptical or 
disenchanted person should attend weddings and cast 
a shadow on the prevailing brightness where the future 
blushes with happiness and the waters seem charmed 
for this little flower-wreathed craft, wafted on its way 
by the breath of praise and blessing. 

But some, old in experience, who have not that in- 
terior wedding garment that abundant faith and senti- 
ment supply, and who look upon marriage as a sociologi- 
cal problem affecting the race and impinging on the desti- 
nies of the future, may find subject for anxious thought, 
while the steeples rock with the joyous vibrations of 
marriage bells. There are ghosts at every spectacle. 
The guests bring them along, the host and hostess hide 
them in their hearts, fear, suspense, foreboding, linger 
in the background of all festivities. 


“Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught.” 


Serious people speak soberly of marriage as a risk, a 
lottery, an experiment, a venture. In worldly language 
it is seldom mentioned as a consecration, a high vocation, 
a discipline of life, a scene of sacrifice, holier and better 
than all self-indulgence, a ground of mutual growth and 
development, a school of manners and morals superior 
to all others. If the deeper meanings are present in 
thought, it is not deemed proper to mention them. If 
“love is enough,” it is to be hoped it may always last. 
Even the clergy are chary of lecturing the happy young 
people on the duties and responsibilities of married life. 
So they may go out like the babes in the woods, hand in 
hand, to wander in a new untried world with many hid- 
den traps and pitfalls. 

What can we do but hope and pray that some power 
divine may keep off the wild beasts and clear the ground 
of noxious serpents? Will the path end in the divorce 
court, that inferno of weariness and disillusion? Who 
can predict or foresee? Is there no hint of this in wed- 
ding bells to sadden us? The retrospect will at times 
cast its lurid light. The experimental and uncertain 
aspects of marriage make the solemn words, ‘‘for richer, 
for poorer, for better, for worse, till death do us part,”’ 
sound illusory, if not mocking. The blossom-time of 
young hearts, the joining of seemingly happy fortunes, 
has turned to bitter, shameful disappointment. Instead 
of the happy loves and graces, the furies have entered the 
nuptial house, and all is confusion, dislocation, and hide- 
ous discovery. An earthquake has struck the walls and 
rent them from roof-tree to foundation-stone. Soon they 
will be but a heap of ruins. 

We shudder at the mistakes that can only be repaired 
at such cost, perhaps never repaired. There is something 
wrong in our social state, we say with a sigh. But what 
is wrong, and how far will the wrong extend? Does the 
wrong lie in the education mothers give their daughters, 
or in that which fathers give, or neglect to give, their 
sons? Is there a preparation needed for marriage as for 
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other duties and relations of life, or can it be safely left 
to chance, hap-hazard accidents, and the ignorance that 
is not always bliss? Marriage is the touchstone of char- 
acter, and often casts a penetrating, even a sinister, Tay 
upon the interior life of some who have passed, in the 
shallow view of the world, as endowed with many virtues. 

So the wedding bell has notes of warning, even of re- 
proof and fear, to which we cannot close our ears. It 
sounds to us as reiterating the solemn words of the ser- 
vice,—‘“‘that marriage is not to be entered into unad- 
visedly or lightly, but reverently, discreetly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.’ It sounds as if saying that love 
must consecrate, that life must discipline, that religion 
must stay the soul on the highest and divinest things, 
and lift to ideal heights the relation the most blest or 
unblest, the holiest or perhaps the basest, the most satis- 
fying or imbittering of all that society legitimates, en- 
courages, and smiles upon. 


Current Copics. 


AN important change in the Cabinet was brought to 
public notice on June 1, when it was announced that 
Paul Morton had resigned as Secretary of the Navy 
and that Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore would suc- 
ceed him on July 1. It had been expected for several 
weeks before the pending change in the Secretaryship 
of the Navy was announced that Mr. Morton’s retire- 
ment was inevitable. The predictions of his retirement 
were based upon the assumption that his public utter- 
ances on the advisability of Federal legislation to con- 
trol freight rates were at variance with those of the 
President. Mr. Bonaparte, who has stood prominently 
in the public eye as a leader in movements in the direc- 
tion of municipal and national reforms, is said to have 
been selected for his new post with a possible view to 
an early promotion to a higher position in the admin- 


istration. 
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Tue Conference on International Arbitration, at its 
session at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., on last Friday adopted 
a platform setting forth the achievements and_pur- 
poses of the movement. After pointing out ‘‘signs of 
promise,’’ showing that ‘‘the long darkness of barbar- 
ism is passing away,” the platform says: ‘‘We are highly 
gratified with the efforts of President Roosevelt in pro- 
moting the causes of international peace and justice, 
and will rejoice in his call for a second conference at 
The Hague. We confidently expect that any questions 
of international law that are now vague or undetermined 
will there find wise solution. We also hope that the 
conference will frame a general treaty of arbitration 
that may more effectively meet the requirements of the 
situation than any special treaties yet proposed have 
done, and we will be gratified if the indefinite and elas- 
tic exceptions of matters of ‘national honor’ and of 
‘vital interests’ shall be substantially modified.” 


a 


A PROBLEM of the war confronted the United States 
government at the beginning of the week when three 
Russian cruisers, the Aurora, Oleg, and Zemchug, a 
remnant of the squadron that was destroyed by Admiral 
Togo in the Straits of Corea a week earlier, took refuge 
in the harbor of Manila, apparently disabled, seriously 
enough to make them unseaworthy. After the admiral 
in command of the three Russian vessels had made a 
request for enough time to enable him to repair his ves- 
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sels, the administration at Washington issued instruc- 
tions to Gov. Wright of the Philippines civil government, 
to inform the Russian commander that he must either 
interne his vessels in Manila harbor or depart within 
twenty-four hours. When the order was cabled to 
Manila, it was apparent that the first alternative would 
be accepted by the Russians, and that the three cruisers 
would be disarmed and dismantled, to remain in the 
harbor of Manila until the termination of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 
et 


AN interesting phase of the crisis in Chicago is brought 
to public attention by a severe criticism of Mayor Dunne 
in a report to the grand jury. In that report the chief 
executive of Chicago is attacked for his failure to do his 
full duty in maintaining order in the streets of the city 
when the strike of teamsters was at its height. In a 
reply to the animadversions of the grand jurors, Mr. 
Dunne on last Monday issued a statement in which he 
said: ‘‘If the grand jury means that I have failed to 
call in the militia, I answer that, until I fail to get wagons 
through the streets and maintain law and order with 
the police, I have no right, legally or morally, to call 
for the assistance of the militia. JI do not intend, until 
it is necessary, to deal Chicago and its business interests 
that hurtful blow.”’ In the mean while the teamsters’ 
organization declares its ability to continue the struggle. 


ral 


THE battle of Corea Straits has caused a_ profound 
sense of bewilderment in Europe. The London Spec- 
tator thus expresses the apparent consensus of English 
sentiment on the subject: ‘‘Such a success, achieved 
at sea by an Asiatic power, almost paralyzes the imagina- 
tion. It compels Europe to revise all her ideas, not only 
of Asiatic strength, but of Asiatic capacity, and supplies 
some reasonable ground for a dreamy belief that the 
future distribution of world-power may be settled on 
lines which hitherto have never entered into the cal- 
culations of statesmen. Much nonsense has been talked 
about the Yellow Peril: but this much at least is certain, 
that a new and immense power has established its claim 
to a new and heavy vote in the international council 
of mankind.” The Sphectator’s impressive comment 
appears to paraphrase the views of the entire Euro- 
pean press on the extraordinary feat accomplished by 
Admiral Togo and his fleet with the loss of only three 
torpedo boats—a disproportion of damages upon which 
the Japanese papers have dwelt with understandable 
pride. 

ed 


A TRAGEDY which would have plunged two nations 
into mourning was narrowly averted in Paris on the 
night of May 31, when a bomb exploded near the carriage 
in which President Loubet and his guest, the King of 
Spain, were returning from the opera. The carriage 
was badly damaged, and the footman was injured. 
Injury to the president and the king was prevented by 
the accidental interposition of a guardsman, whose horse 
received the full force of the charge in his chest. It is 
supposed that the attempted outrage was the work of 
an anarchist who escaped on May 26, when the band 
to which he belonged was captured by the police of 
Paris. The young king aroused the admiration of the 
Parisians by his coolness in the moment of danger. No- 
ticing a momentary confusion among the escort, he is 
said to have calmed them by saying, ‘‘Reassure your- 
selves, gentlemen, this is nothing.” On Monday King 
Alfonso was received with great cordiality in London. 
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GERMAN policy in Morocco is again confronting France 
with a serious problem. At the beginning of the week 
it appeared that a cabinet crisis was impending in Paris 
as the result of the rejection of the French scheme of 
administrative reform by the Sultan of Morocco. ‘The 
sultan, in declining to accede to M. Delcassé’s proposals, 
made a counter-proposal, suggesting that the French 
plan of reorganization be submitted to a conference of 
the powers signatory of the Convention of ‘Madrid. 
It was taken for granted that this suggestion would be 
categorically dismissed by the British, French, Spanish, 
and Russian governments. The attitude of Germany 
was not susceptible of positive interpretation. It was 
assumed that the kaiser, profiting by the confusion, 
would open direct negotiations on the subject of Morocco 
with France. In the mean while the position of M. 
Delcassé was regarded as extremely delicate, and his 
withdrawal from the French cabinet in the immediate 
future was considered as not unlikely. 


od 


WHILE Germany is playing an astute game of diplomacy 
in Northern Africa, the difficulties which have confronted 
her in her possessions in South-west Africa are appar- 
ently growing in seriousness. It was reported by a 
London news agency in a despatch from Cape Town 
on last Monday that official quarters there had received 
native accounts of the fall of Warmbad, the German 
headquarters in South-west Africa. These reports had 
it that the garrison had perished. The fall of Warm- 
bad, if the intelligence from Cape Town is to be credited, 
is a severe reverse for German arms in South-west Africa, 
and may confront the German government with the 
necessity of despatching a much larger force to that part 
of its colonies than was regarded as necessary in the origi- 
nal plan of campaign. As itis, the failure of the German 
administration to suppress the uprising of the Hereros 
is regarded as a conspicuous blow to imperial prestige 
in Germany’s African possessions. 


Brevities, 


Simplicity and intelligence are. golden bowls which 
make a brave showing when filled with the ripe fruits 
of honest endeavor. 


Many an invalid, in the struggle for existence, has won 
strength of will, courage, patience, a sympathetic dis- 
position, and an invincible optimism. 


The happiest man or woman is the one whose wants, few 
or many, are easily provided for by the exercise of native 
gifts and the returns of honest labor. 


Those who do the most good in the world are they 
who have learned the ancient lesson that men and women 
are the ministers of God and the executors of his will 
upon earth. 


It is the fashion to say that the preacher’s day has 
passed, but the preachers need not worry. Out of a 
thousand men of a kind, such as business men, educators, 
and preachers, the latter in full proportion will have their 
names inscribed in the temple of fame. 


The first condition of a happy life in a parish, for a 
minister’s wife, is to ‘be treated with the courtesy which 
is extended to any other lady. If her husband’s parish- 
ioners do not call upon her, she has a perfect right to 
take it for granted that they do not wish to make her 
personal acquaintance. 
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To the producers belong the profits of toil, but produc- 
tion is not finished when a pound of cotton is raised or 
a barrel of potatoes is harvested. In the commercial 
world the production of the cotton and the potatoes is 
not complete until they are placed where they will sell 
for their full value. Everything between the planting 
and the selling comes into the process of production. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
Members and Delegates. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In his annual report to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation President S. A. Eliot uses a very significant ex- 
pression. He says, ‘‘I am compelled to perceive that 
the members of the Association are not, as a rule, inter- 
ested in details of its business administration.”” Sadly 
and obviously true. When the English, French, and 
Turks were fighting the Russians in the Crimea, certain 
correspondents to English papers insisted upon giving 
publicity to the deplorable conditions of the English 
army. Some sections of the press bitterly deprecated 
such publicity. They said it tended to weaken the con- 
fidence of the people in their army, and revive and stimu- 
late the hopes of the enemy. But the sequel proved 
the wisdom of the criticism. Whatever temporary ad- 
vantage the enemy obtained by an exposure of the weak- 
ness of its opponent was more than offset by the perma- 
nent efforts to increase that opponent’s efficiency. My 
friend Dr. Savage is disposed to deprecate what he calls 
the criticism of the administrations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, but just criticism is not fault-finding. 
It is an appreciative and sympathetic attempt to discover 
virtues as well as defects. To this type of criticism there 
is no evidence to show that the officers of the Association 
offer any objections. In fact, of the defects and short- 
comings of the system we work, President Eliot him- 
self is the frankest and most candid critic. He tells 
us that the members of the Association are best interested 
in the details of their own business; that the income of 
the Association is practically absorbed in the care of 
existing enterprises; that there is an increasing number 
of old churches which cannot live without extraneous 
aid; and that our churches seem to have lost the power 
of reproductiveness, ali new churches and missionary 
movements being the direct result of the Association’s 
ministerial agency. Surely these are very serious de- 
fects in our system of administration, and minister and 
laymen alike should give them their most serious con- 
sideration. Is there any radical defect in the machinery 
by which we seek to accomplish our task? I think 
there is. As at present constructed the American Uni- 
tarian Association is not a satisfactory working machine. 
In gross we have between one thousand and eleven hun- 
dred members, with the power of easy and unlimited 
expansion. Had two churches in the list of contributors 
wished to exercise their undoubted privilege, they could 
have added nearly three hundred members to the list 
in the current year. Out of the large body of members 
the attendance upon the annual meetings is mainly 
made up of devoted women. The Unitarian body may 
be justly proud of the prominent place in its councils 
that it has accorded its women; but a very acute 
observer of American society, Prof. Miinsterberg, has 
called attention to the feminization of American life. 
It is only dangerous because it tends to make our soci- 
ety hemispheric. Wholesome society is made up of the 
well-proportioned influence of both sexes. The defects 
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of either sex are balanced by the virtues of the other. 
And the women who attend our annual meetings, and 
give color and atmosphere to their proceedings, are im- 
patient of careful and detailed business deliberation. 
We have practically ceased to be a deliberative body. 
An attempt to remedy this evil has been made by the 
adoption of the delegate system. But, as it is worked, 
the delegate system has added nothing to the value of 
our work. It has simply increased the numerical attend- 
ance. We sit and vote together as an indistinguishable 
mass of members. In my humble judgment the first 
step in reform must be the separation of the body into 
two houses. The members may sit together, but they 
should vote separately. The advantages of this system 
are obvious. As representing churches, local confer- 
ences, alliances, and, possibly, divinity schools, the posi- 
tion of delegate members would be more dignified and 
influential, and so induce the careful selection of satis- 
factory representatives to the delegate body. In case 
of a division of sentiment between the two bodies the 
delegates might easily be outvoted. But they would 
represent an influence not measured by their numerical 
strength, and their opposition to a measure would pre- 
vent -hasty and immature legislation. 

To make this scheme effective I would have the busi- 
ness meetings of the Association held in the evenings, 
when business men could conveniently attend; and, 
since the reports of the president and treasurer would 
naturally form the basis of all denominational legis- 
lation, I would have these reports printed and distrib- 
uted during the earliest sessions. All descriptive and 
picturesque oratory should be relegated to the rear. 
All persons having fervid messages concerning ‘‘Our 
Gospel”” and ‘‘The Unitarian Outlook,” etc., should 
have ‘“‘leave to print.” Real business should have the 
right of way. If churches once self-supporting have 
become enfeebled and moribund, we ought to know the 
reason why and consider the remedy. If the new Pub- 
lication Department involves in its administration the 
“careful industry of three or four trusted employees,” 
the annual meeting should be invited to consider the grave 
question as to whether the results justify the added 
expenditure. There are some things in the treasurer’s 
report which are not clear to me. We spent last year 
over $95,000. All the interesting details of that ex- 
penditure should have been discussed by a body of men 
trained in business administration. For instance, we 
spent for home missions, $60,055.03; for foreign missions, 
$4,010; and for general missionary work (including sala- 
ries for officers), $15,919.87,—that is, we support three 
kinds of missions, home, foreign, and general. I don’t 
know what a general missionary is. I see that we spent 
$5,868.45 for the item of ‘‘books, tracts, ete., given 
away, and expenses.’’ I should have liked to know 
what was included in ‘‘expenses.” 

Judging from Dr. Eliot’s report the financial question 
is very serious and very acute with us. He says that 
“‘the meagre resources of the Association apparently 
forbid any vigorous forward movement.” He tells us 
that churches once strong have grown weak, that churches 
once self-supporting have become dependent. These 
are facts of the gravest significance. Chey suggest a 
problem for the solution of which we ought to be able 
to command the skill, knowledge, and best business 
experience of the strongest men of the denomination. 
If we are sustaining a ‘‘plant” which is not justified by 
the amount of business we are ‘doing (and Dr. Eliot's 
report would seem to suggest that conclusion), we ought 
to know it, and we ought to know it soon. 

JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HILLs. 
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For the Christian Register. 


An Oaken Age. 


BY F. C. CLARK. 


The oak, which has for long withstood 
The shock of time and tempest’s rage, 
The leafy patriarch of the wood, 
Wins honors new with lengthening age. 


Why should not one whose years o’erpass 
The wonted span to man ordained, 

Oh, why should not those latter days 
As proud and calm a height command? 


For like the oak, which lifts more high 
To heaven its venerable head 

The deeper it in rivalry 
Doth in the soil its roots imbed, 


So, too, a life, ennobled here 
By storms and buffetings, will prove 


With the return of every year 
The nearer to that goal above. 


Waiting for the Call. 


(REV. P. C. MOZOOMDAR IN HIS SICK-BED.) 


A faint smile lit up Mr. Mozoomdar’s faded counte- 
nance as we entered his bedroom. We found him a 
mere shadow of himself. Almost all the life and vigor 
have gone out of those eyes which were once so full of 
translucent lustre and of an expression so deep, so mys- 
terious, so forceful. Pain and suffering have left their 
impress upon the noble brow, but the composure that 
reigns over it bespeaks the triumph of the spirit over the 
terrible illness which has held him in a death-like grip 
all these months of patient suffering. His limbs, once 
so handsomely shaped, have become almost atrophied, 
the heart-beats thrill uncertainly through his scanty 
bedcelothes, his breath comes and goes so feebly that one 
feels with a sense of awe how near he is to the dreaded 
consummation, and marvels with what a wondrous 
tenacity he clings to life. His has been a life of strict 
and rigorous hygienic discipline, and that alone can 
account for the reserve of vitality which he still seems 
to possess. 

His friends have come from far and near to see him, 
and are attending upon him day and night tenderly, 
lovingly, and devotedly, and the spectacle is altogether 
edifying. Every afternoon the throng of visitors who 
come to inquire or to have a silent look at the much- 
loved face is sometimes an embarrassment to the medi- 
cal attendants. Those who have had the privilege of 
knowing him intimately have always borne testimony 
to his singularly affectionate nature. As the time of 
parting is drawing near, his intercourse with his friends 
is increasing in tenderness and sweetness. He has been 
loyal to every relation of life, and that loyalty is now burn- 
ing with as clear a lustre as ever. To the aged, devoted 
wife to whose selfless and unremitting toil we have 
owed, not to a small degree, the preservation of his 
life and usefulness, to the faithful followers whose lives 
have been built up through his example and ministra- 
tions, to the many dear friends who have always been 
loyal to him, and have now come from long distances 
to see him, he shows the most tender, the most loving 
attachment. He has been preparing them, as he has 
prepared himself, for the sad but inevitable parting. 
He is waiting for the call with patience and resignation. 

When we think how strenuously active he has been all 
his life, we cannot but contemplate with a deep sadness 
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the painful, almost tragic, inactivity of his present state. 
His voice is almost gone, he has lost the use of his lower 
limbs, he cannot sit up without help, and it causes him 
painful effort even to turn his sides. How strong and 
masterful his life has been, how weak and helpless his 
bodily infirmity has made him! And yet the strength 
of his will has not been in the least impaired. He 
thinks as clearly and feels as vividly as ever, and every 
little event of his sick-room life is under his control. 
Most of his waking moments are passed in prayer, 
ejaculation, and silent communion. The burning faith 
which has guided him through life is his strongest help 
now, and will carry him through this last sublime trial. 
He said one day, ‘‘My faith has carried me through 
all the storm and stress of my life, and will take me safely 
through this trial also.’ He speaks of the next life 
and of personal immortality with an assurance and firm- 
ness of conviction which convinces and reassures without 
the need of any argument. He is fully prepared for 
the parting, and said one day: ‘‘My sight is gone, my 
limbs have lost their strength, my voice is also gone. 
Why am I still here? But I cannot go unless I am called. 
I am waiting for the call.’ As we watch him lying 
calmly and patiently on his couch, and bravely triumph- 
ing over the pain and suffering of this long and pro- 
tracted illness, we wonder if his sufferings and the way 
he has been bearing them are not a higher ministry 
unto us than the ministry of active service. He asked 
us to pray that peace may come to him. We could only 
pray him in return to make us sharers of the divine 
peace which was glowing through the thin veil of suf- 
fering resting upon his countenance. His struggle sym- 
bolizes the struggle which must come to all of us: his 
triumph is an earnest of the promise which faith holds 
out to all of us. D. 


From Rome. 


‘All roads lead to Rome,’’ and of course ours did. 
On either hand, as our long and crowded train brought 
us up from Naples to the Eternal City, shining crests, peaks, 
and ridges of snow-clad hills were visible: It had been 
a scramble to secure seats; for, with the coming of March, 
everybody had begun to move. Everybody as a rule 
used the American language. It would be rude to say 
the American dialect. Quite possibly the English lan- 
guage, even the king’s English, is now the dialect, since 
a dialect is usually some old form of an existing tongue 
whose newer form has, for this some time, been marching 
on. Still one may be pardoned for preferring the older 
form,—English, freer from slang, pure and undefiled. 

No one can have travelled in Italy during the last six 


months without noticing how unmistakably the Amer- 


ican’s name, like the good Abou’s, leads ‘‘all the rest.” 
In it also the Scripture is fulfilled,—at least very often,— 
that ‘‘six women shall take hold upon one man.’’ The 
exception seems to be the one woman who has ‘‘worn 
out three chaperons already,’”’ and now moves about in 
worlds unrealized without taking direction or guidance 
from anything but her own sense of personal indepen- 
dence and ability. She ‘‘don’t like to be tied to a party.”’ 
She does like to go where and to stay as long as she pleases. 
You must defer and compromise and ‘‘lose lots of things 
you would like” if you are tied to others. So she has 
not taken hold upon even one man. Those dreadful 
chaperons were bad enough, but a husband! Well, he 
might not be ‘‘worn out” so easily! She, however, is an 
exception. Mothers and daughters, aunts and cousins, 
friends from the same town or district, with now and 
then a gentleman retired from, or too old for, business, 
or a youth, born with dad’s silver spoon in his mouth, 
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and already old and spoiling for want of an object in 
life,—these, in the main, constitute the innumerable 
caravan that moves day after day, train after train, 
from Sicily to Rome, or Naples to Rome, or the Riviera 
to Rome, or from Algiers, Egypt, or elsewhere to Rome. 
One wonders at the multitude. What is the philosophy 
of this vast, this not unintelligent, eager, ever-moving, 
long-lingering number of people so far from the American 
home? ‘‘Well, you see, we came over a year ago last 
July, and we have been going ever since.’”’” Or, ‘‘We spent 
last winter at Naples, went to Switzerland for the sum- 
mer, came to this here Rome last fall, have been here 
ever since. Don’t exactly know what we shall do next, 
but we shall spend the next winter at Athens. It is 
just as cheap to live over here as at home. And then 
one can’t find decent help nowadays in the States. Girls 
won’t work.’”’ Such deliverances fall upon the ear, even 
as one goes toward Rome. 

Arriving at Rome, we find it packed full. Have to 
wait three days for our room, engaged weeks in advance. 
Some friends who came with us drive from hotel to 
hotel, to find all comfortable places occupied. But the 
weather is gloriously brilliant. We are quite near to 
the Pincian Hill, and hasten up to see the sunset. The 
great crimson ball sinks behind the Janiculum, and then 
all the clouds glow with wondrous shades of rosy light. 
Next morning St. Peter’s. It surpasses in vastness, in 
perfectness of proportion, in richness of detail, all our 
anticipations. But it fails to give what one demands 
from a church. All Christendom has contributed to 
make it the glorious enclosure of space that it is. But 
it inspires no reverence. You feel no sense of awe. It 
does not say, ‘‘This is the house of God: this is none 
other than the gate of heaven.’’ That Japanese quince 
(a veritable burning bush!) on the Pincio- stirs emotions 
which this harmony and vastness, those slabs of porphyry 
and huge piers and magnificent dome and ribs of gilded 
stucco, fail to move. A ‘service, a funeral service, is 
going forward in the second chapel to the right as we 
enter,—the choir chapel, larger than an ordinary Boston 
ot London church, ‘The music is strong and impressive. 
But the pomp of pall and huge wax candles and conven- 
tional movements of the Oriental priests seem hollow, 
heartless almost, lacking that simplicity one desires when 
in the presence of the dead. We listen, then turn away. 
After viewing the interior in leisurely manner from this 
point and from that, noticing the places where sinners of 
different nations may confess their several sins and wick- 
ednesses, each in his or her own tongue, noticing as well 
the particular sinners standing in cues, waiting their 
turns to confess,—well-dressed women not looking particu- 
larly sorry for any evil they may have done, men both 
rather shabby and rather swell in outward appearance, 
also one bright little lad of eight or nine in kid gloves 
and silver-headed walking-stick, waiting for some min- 
utes the opportunity to pour forth the tale of his offencés 
against High Heaven, yet looking so conscious that his 
virtue was its own reward in the doing of this most proper 
and righteous thing, and then rushing off elate after 
uttering just a word or two in some holy father’s ear,— 
after looking at tombs of the popes, and the bronze 
canopy, and the ninety-five ever-burning lamps, and 
whatever else adorns the supposed resting-place of Saint 
Peter’s bones, and the sitting statue in bronze of the saint 
himself whose toes were being polished and worn by the 
constant kisses of the devout, we turned to go. It 
was Saturday. On Saturday the youthful, strong, alert, 
are allowed to climb the spiral staircases to roof and 
dome. We do not exactly belong to that category, but 
for the hour we joined it. Soon, and without undue 
effort or fatigue, we were standing upon the roof looking 
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forth over the entire city, the Campagna, the Apennines, 
and the distant shore of the sea. Not a cloud, no out- 
line dim. This seemed satisfying, grander unspeakably 
than all we had wearied of below and within, and also 
enough. But we heard voices from above, and, hearing, 
obeyed. The dome rises more than three hundred feet 
above the roof. But we climbed like those who some- 
how miraculously renew their youth, and were soon 
above the ‘‘rounded Peter’s dome,’’ looking down from 
the lantern upon the whole vast church, the Vatican, 
the great outstretched city. The air, the novelty of the 
whole unanticipated performance, the grandeur of the 
vision, were exhilarating; and we left St. Peter’s with 
the sense that at least our first day in Rome had not 
been in vain. 

‘‘All roads lead to Rome.” From this text a sermon 
is continually preaching itself. It is neither dull nor 
prosy. It is illustrated by sunlight pictures from real 
human life. Some of your own acquaintances give 
piquancy to these pictures. They have arrived on such 
different roads,—the road of youth of spiritual starva- 
tion, of credal despair, of sentimental longing and vague 
unrest, of fondness for symbols and ceremonies and the 
mystery there is in that imaginary ‘“‘line of the ages”’ 
upon which Roman beads are strung. ‘There is yet an- 
other road, that of a romantic desire to flirt with and 
gain the attentions of bishops, heads of colleges and 
orders, canons, cardinals, and even with the Vicar of 
Christ himself. Any afternoon you may see the streets 
literally alive with those who have arrived upon the 
road of youth. They move in long processions, two 
abreast, on their way to vespers in this church or the 
other. They chat merrily as they go; but, once in sight 
of candles and crucifix, they will at once be down on 
their knees, saying reverently with the devout multitude, 
‘“Mary, Mother of God, now and in the hour of my death, 
pray for me.”” These have come from America, Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and elsewhere. Each nation 
has its own well-appointed college. Among the Amer- 
ican youth I noticed two or three Africans. ‘‘Our black 
people do love the Church,” was the testimony of one 
who has lived in their midst. ‘These are all being trained 
for the priesthood, and their lives are made easy and 
pleasant for them. The Rome of the future depends 
upon them. No one need doubt their entire honesty. 
It is easy to honestly enter the Roman or the Anglican 
Church in the days of one’s youth, and both of these 
business-like ecclesiastical organizations are quite alive 
to that fact, and make the most of it. Bend your twigs 
and saplings, and you may fashion pergolas and shaded 
avenues for coming years as you will. 

One need not stay many days in Rome before hearing 
accents other than those of the coming priesthood. Here 
at table is one who allows it to transpire that she is a 
convert, and a suffering convert. She does not seem 
averse to quietly posing as such, and also cheerfully as 
befits one who is now on the direct Roman route to the 
abodes of the blest. Her father has altered his will and 
disinherited her. An aunt who intended to leave her 
everything will now not leave her anything. It is quite 
pathetic until you notice the stylishness and variety of 
her costumes, the worth of the jewels and laces she wears, 
and what stunning hats! All these things, and salvation 
thrown in! It seems rather hard upon the rest of her 
womankind. She is very bright, intelligent, interesting; 
but it is clear she will never take the veil, become a 
little Sister of the Poor, or assume a very painful cross. 
Too romantic and esthetic for that. She is quite happy 
in the Rome at which she has arrived, bigoted father 
and aunt notwithstanding. 

Nor is it at all impossible here to come upon the mem- 
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ber of a Unitarian family fluttering round the candles 
of Rome like the moth in danger of singeing its wings. 
“IT am not a Catholic, but I brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from our archbishop, saying that I am well thought 
of by Catholics. It is very difficult for one brought up 
a Unitarian to accept everything, you know; but I find 
much that helps me. The clergy are so attentive and 
cultivated and anxious to make your stay pleasant. This 
is my seventh visit. I wish you could have met Bishop 
He is such a charming man! I am sure you would 
have liked him. It is such a pity you did not come to 
afternoon tea when I asked you the other day. He 
knows my state of mind. A negative faith never did 
satisfy me. I only wish I could take all these as liter- 
ally as the people here do.’’ So flutter the wings of a 
spirit. Not a Catholic, but beating against the bars of 
the rational in a vain longing to accept the irrational. 
Of course round such an one come very suave and sym- 
pathetic ecclesiastical dignitaries, whose very attentions 
are flattering. 

It is impossible to see Rome in a single visit. To see 
Rome one must do as our good brother Joseph May 
does, live in it and let it gradually soak in through the 
eyes until one really knows it and is at home init. It is 
quite worth one’s while to do that, for Rome is now as 
healthy a place as one can find anywhere. The air is 
fresh and bracing, the water excellent, the people enter- 
prising and not rascals, the rate of living not dear,— 
very cheap indeed compared with New York or London. 
Furnished suites of rooms may be had at an exceedingly 
moderate rate per month, and there are plenty of good 
restaurants ready to send in dinners daily containing 
more than enough for next day’s noonday lunch. Capa- 
ble of making your own coffee at the breakfast hour, 
you have life simplified at once. The hot dinner comes 
in at seven in the evening; and the sender comes for 
machine, or affair that contained it, the next forenoon. 
When one learns that this is practical and even economi- 
cal, the temptation remains to reside for a winter in 
Rome, which very possibly will not be resisted. 

We are not trying to see all the churches of Rome. 
There are said to be three hundred and sixty-five of 
them, and we cannot remain much longer than a fort- 
night. So, if we look at sixty-five, and leave the three 
hundred until we come for winter quarters, we shall be 
content. We have already attended ceremonies in sev- 
eral of them, and paid our pennies to see holy bits of 
wood or cloth or bones in others. We heard the White 
Nuns of the Convent of the Sacred Heart sing their cho- 
ral vespers in the church of Santissimo Trinita de’ Monte 
in the more than half gloom of twilight. Their voices 
were not ravishing. But, as we looked through the 
iron bars that caged them in, and beheld thirty or forty 
white forms kneeling within, the scene seemed quite 
theatrical. We wondered if they really worshipped, or, 
rather, how the performance seemed to those taking part 
in it. So it was when we went to another church to hear 
the Blue Nuns sing. The blues have better voices than 
the whites, but their performance appeared quite as 
theatrical. Perhaps all religious functions of a public 
nature are to the outsider open to the same objection. 
They are routinous and formal, all of them, except those 
of the Quaker meeting-house which exceed in formality 
all the rest. The rigid solemnity of the unbroken silence 
intends to induce and tell of great spiritual activity 
within. But how often, one wonders! By our outward 
observation we do not get even a glimpse of the king- 
dom which all have heard Christ say is within. One day 
we went forth outside the walls to the vast and magnifi- 
cent church of San Paolo. It isnot far from the spot on 
which Peter and Paul took leave of each other as they 
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each went to their martyrdom. About 4 mile and a 
half beyond this costly church of St. Paul is the spot 
where Saint Paul was beheaded. We strolled on toward 
it, and, entering a beautiful grove of eucalyptus, came to 
the three fountains that date from the hour of his death. 
The tradition goes that, when his head fell under the 
blow of the executioner, it gave three bounds, and at 
each cried ‘‘Jesus.’’ Also that at each place where the 
head struck the ground a fountain immediately sprung 
forth. We were told that the water of the first was 
warm, the second only tepid, the third cold. This all 
seemed a little hollow, doubtful, theatrical. We took 
pains to test the temperature. The water in the first 
was cold, in the second just as cold, in the third just as 
cold. Without faith one cannot even discern the dif- 
ference of temperature. Ss. F. 


Vacation — or Re-creation? 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Too many of us take our vacation in the literal sense 
of the word ‘‘emptiness.’”” We might as well call it 
vacuum without demur. To loll on a piazza, to smoke 
one’s cigar (or embroider an eminently useless pincushion 
cover) under a shady tree, to while away the sunny hours 
with a novel, to ‘‘kill time”’ as the terribly truthful ex- 
pression goes,—these are apt to comprise our idea of 
vacation, whether we are clerks with a fortnight’s tree- 
dom before us, or millionaires able to use steam-yachts 
and ‘‘red devils’’ as adjuncts and auxiliaries in the afore- 
said slaughter. All over the United States the average 
man, woman, and child is just now counting the days 
that intervene before the advent of this magical season, 
whether it be of weeks or months which is to release us 
from the regular treadmill of our labors, and which has 
grown so marvellously, be it said, during the last quarter 
of a century, to be a reckoned portion of American life. 
It is to be wished that an earnest sermon might be 
preached on the text, ‘‘Not Vacation, but Re-creation,”’ 
—not emptiness, but renewal of life, upbuilding of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral strength, during these precious 
summer hours when, as children say, ‘‘we can do any- 
thing we want to.” 

Carlyle somewhere says (I have not the exact quota- 
tion by me), ‘‘Work is the clear stream which sweetens 
and purifies the sour swamp of existence.’ Applying 
this to vacation-time, we need not restrict the word to 
hard labor: it has the good old English meaning of defi- 
nite, earnest occupation of any sort, as where Shakespeare 
wrote,— 


‘‘Come on, Nerissa: I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of.” 


In any holiday crowd at a baseball match one can hear 
the same use of the word from the ‘‘bleachers,’’ ‘‘Oh, 
get to work there!’’ meaning, to ‘‘play with all your 
might!’ Right here is the secret of the profitable use 
of vacation. Let us do something, not dawdle, nor loll, 
nor dream the hours away,—do something and do it 
hard, do it with all our might. In the change from the 
regular routine of necessary labor, in the vigorous exer- 
cise of mind and body, in the glow of blood and tissue 
and muscle, as well as the alert motion of the intellect, 
we shall truly rest and be re-created. And in this re- 
creation, which knows no ‘‘vacuum”’ or emptiness of 
life, the moral vigor, the highest energies of which we 
are capable, will receive a new and healthy tone and 
plentiful scope for action. The languid, dreamy summer 
Sabbath itself will find us, not yawning over the Sunday 
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paper, but ready for action along fine and noble lines. 
Everywhere there are people to be helped over hard 
places, everywhere and every day in the year there is a 
call for the best there is in us. Shame on the empty 
life, be it winter or summer! Frisch auf! and to work, 
to the truest enjoyment of ‘‘another blue day” that 
dawns, to the truest rest, the veritable recreation that is 
possible to every one of us, when ‘‘school is done and 
vacation begun”’ this good year 1905. 
Boston, Mass. 


Whatever is, is Best. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


‘‘Whatever is, is best,’ said a successful young man 
beamingly. 

‘‘You must know better than that,’’ he was promptly 
answered. ‘Almost everything that is, ought not to be.” 

The young man’s face became serious, and he said, 
firmly : ‘‘I fully believe that whatever is, is best. It 
must be. It is the law. The law never rests. To-day 
is greater than any yesterday.’’ 
~ When the two had passed, I Eitan into my closet, 
shut the door, and gave an hour to meditation. 

I do not know that to-day is greater than yesterday, 
but I innately believe it. The days that seem so alike 
to careless eyes, in reality are very unlike. The doing 
of to-day will not be a repetition of the doing of yester- 
day. Yesterday John and Mary were married, Eben died, 
and a daughter was born to Henry and Ruth. Yester- 
day accomplished and began. Yesterday’s sin was the 
mother of to-day’s suffering, and to-day’s suffering will 
become the mother of to-morrow’s repentance and hu- 
mility. Repentance and humility build well, and the 
whole movement is upward. Is there any other move- 
ment in the moral realm? A man never stoops or steps 
down to sin. He is always on the level of the sin he 
commits. If he is really above a sin, he cannot return 
to it. Goodness is his keeper. I cannot but think 
that whatever is to-day will somehow help to enlarge 
and uplift to-morrow. That, or nothing, is sure. 

Emerson said, ‘‘Nothing is secure but transition.” 
Transition may be reckoned with. Everything is 
cramped to-day, but to-morrow will certainly be larger. 
To-day may fashion to-morrow’s garments, but it can- 
not wear them. 

We can hardly accept what is comprehendingly, it is 
so inexplicably interwoven with what has been and so 
inconceivably ready for what is to be; but, looking back- 
ward, we are looking down, and, looking forward, we 
instinctively look up. Ascent is everywhere. Seeing 
this, it seems reasonable to believe that the framework 
is one, and that it is good and strong, no breaks in it. 

Transition is not resignation, yielding, and slipping 
around, as running water. Its wotk is resolute. It 
gathers with one hand while it places with the other. 
It takes down as it builds up. In that is the world’s 
bewilderment. To them who watch the taking away 
the world seems all loss, no firm hold anywhere for any- 
thing. He who watches the building up sees newness 
and growth, and turns a shining face. 

We receive a blow in the loss of a friend or the utter 
failure of well-laid plans—‘‘a dreadful blow.” But shall 
not a soul be shaped for its place, as well as a block of 
marble? If it is neither square nor beautiful, shall it 
not be made so? I do not believe that any soul ever 
receives a useless blow, heavy or light. 

The unevenness of life, the high and the low of it, the 
ups and downs, are really but seeming. The plan is 
straight. Loss on one hand is always gain on the other. 
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That which is taken from the seen is added to the un- 
seen. One thing at a time, everything temporal is taken 
away; but every breach is healed. And that testifies of 
the undying, of omnipresent health. 

They who watch the taking away are pessimists: they 
who watch the healing and the building up are opti- 
mists. We may choose. Gladness is set before us at 
every turn. 

Says the gloomy one: ‘‘The building up, as a whole, 
may be altogether grand; but how about the wasted 
odds and ends? The oak is taller for its summer’s 
growth; but what of the dead leaves? Is there no 
room for sorrow?” The glad one sees no wasted odds 
and ends, no dead leaves. Everything goes into the 
building up. Omnipotence cannot afford to waste: the 
little will judge the great. 

And the individual soul? As the generations of earth 
are built into the plan, what of the individual? What 
of my soul? That question is constantly answered, but 
only he that hath ears to hear will hear. Life sets hard 
lessons, not of our choosing. Is there anywhere a white- 
haired man or woman who doubts that the single soul is 
being prepared singly as for some place entirely its own, 
when another could not be used? We stand alone to 
receive our blows. And we are all a little more shapely 
than we were. ‘‘ If I had known then what I now know,” 
is one of the commonest reflections of age. We are 
wiser than we were. Our pleasures flourished, and 
seemed of all things most desirable; but they ripened 
and changed into weariness, tears, and heartache; but 
these have all been turned to account and saved in mak- 
ing us wiser and better. ‘Transition has use for tears 
and heartache. 

Running water, compelled in all its turnings, might 
be expected to say, rather bitterly, ‘‘Almost everything 
that is, ought not to be.” But running water knows 
nothing of tears and heartache. These are given with 
a will of one’s own. ‘Transition has placed them higher 
up than mere obedience to natural law. They essay to 
command. They mean aspiration, looking up and 
reaching. They mean judgment, if thwarted, battling 
and determining. Tears and heartache are high-grade 
things. Greatest of all, they prove and they promise 
even more than they prove. Would one return to his 
squandered happiness? Hardly. It must be set in a 
new light higher up to be happiness. 

In building, the main consideration is strength; and 
every soul must be strong, since transition condemns 
none. Ignorance seems anything but ‘‘best”’; but, ig- 
norance in the way, we cannot advance without over- 
coming it, and the reward of overcoming is strength. 
We say, ‘‘As ignorant as a babe,’’ with perfect recon- 
cilement to the fact; and, when ignorance begins to tor- 
ment him with doubt and not knowing, is not that also 
good? Could anything be better for the time and place? 

Knowledge zs power. Ignorance may buffet a man 
mercilessly, may throw him again and again; but knowl- 
edge can uplift him and set him squarely upon his feet. 
Knowledge is a peerless friend, only ignorance may in- 
troduce us. I fancy that ignorance is as fair-faced an 
angel as revelation. It seems so by the side of the 
cradle, and each has need of the other. The testimony 
of these two would seem to be, Whatever is, is best. 

And can a spirit, growing wiser, fail to conceive of 
Spirit all-wise? To say that Spirit all-wise may be hin- 
dered, thwarted, by some manner of helplessness is to 
throw the lie in its face. If we concede Spirit having 
all knowledge, which is all power, and which seems 
proven with one clear look at the least thing about us, 
we must believe that transition drops no stitches, and 
sees that whatever is, is for the moment best. ‘Transi- 
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tion takes away that which we will not willingly give up; 
but it is a power that steadily makes for righteousness 
and upbuilding, or to-day could not be greater than any 
yesterday. 

St. JoserH, Mo. 


The Pulpit. 


Thirsting for Righteousness. 


THE GLORY OF SIMPLE RECTITUDE. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled —Marr. v. 6 

‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.’ The man who says 
that has a claim on the reverent and grateful attention 
of all mankind. He gives voice to the universal reason 
and conscience: he inspires the highest and holiest hope. 
Heaven and earth may pass away, but the words that 
give life are themselves immortal. Tike the utterances 
of the sibyl they are ‘‘simple, unadorned, unperfumed, 
and reaching through the ages, because of God.” 

Here is one sign of truth. It affects us like a part of 
the permanent order of things: it is all of one stuff with 
the world and with our own proper nature. It has the 
ring of reality. Like sunlight it carries its own evidence; 
and to the sane mind it recommends itself as sunlight 
does to the healthy eye; but it is concealed from our 
grossness by its own simplicity and transparency. Who 
realizes this splendid miracle of the common day? In 
the same way we have become too familiar with some of 
the most obvious and important aspects of spiritual 
truth. These Beatitudes of Jesus may seem to be worn 
smooth. We have heard them from our intimacy: their 
foree and beauty appeal to unresponding hearts. 

If we could have stood, one day long ago, among the 
Syrian peasants, on the slope of a hill in Galilee, and 
listened to these sayings as they fell fresh and clear cut as 
newly minted gold from the living lips of the new prophet, 
perhaps we too should have been ‘‘astonished at his 
doctrine,” we too should have ‘‘wondered at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth.” Did it not 
seem as if Nature herself had at last found a voice, and 
as if that voice were speaking straight to her children, 
saying clearly and cheerily, yet soberly and solemnly, 
what all men vaguely think or feel, but can rarely put 
into words? 

Yet these Beatitudes are remarkable for what they 
do not say. The sentences of Jesus seldom run in the 
grooves of old commonplace. He does not sit there, like 
the scribe of the synagogue, complacently reciting, in 
tones that make men sleepy, the virtues and piety of a 
dead ancestry, as if it were enough to have Abraham for 
a father and Moses for a law-giver. He pronounces no 
blessing on religious respectability, decorous conformity, 
doctrinal soundness, loyalty to the standard, fidelity to 
the traditions, or even diligence in the routine of ob- 
servance and devotion. Any priest in the audience 
must have felt that a slight was put upon his great office, 
as if the speaker had forgotten to do it honor. The 
temple, the altar, and the sacred books are all mentioned 
with respect, yet they somehow fall into the background. 
Humanity is brought directly fronting Divinity, as if 
the pure in heart might see God and the impure might 
know the cause of their blindness. 

Many a man in that company must have hung his 
head as the rebuke came home to him. Complacent 
worldlings, men proud of their estates or of their learning, 
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doubtless stood there, expecting that he would confirm 
the world’s vulgar judgment which says, ‘‘Blessed are 
the prosperous, the popular, the cultivated, and the 
confortable.’’ But no. The lips that opened in blessing 
made them shrink as if he had uttered a curse. Every 
world fell like a blow on their idols. The virtues which 
had strutted so proudly before God and man began to 
unmask as ugly vices as he went on to say: ‘‘ Blessed are 
the men of humble mind, the men of good will, the mer- 
ciful, the purein heart. Yea, blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, so that for the sake of being 
right they dare and bear all losses and pains, and willingly 
let their names be cast out as evil.” 

No comfort here for the self-righteous, the self-satisfied, 
the self-willed, the self-seeking. But scattered through 
the company were men and women who felt their empti- 
ness and poverty, who took no credit for their ancestry, 
their accomplishments, or their social standing, who 
hardly dared so much as to lift up their eyes to heaven. 
Yet, as they listened, all the world above, around, within, 
seemed to change. The awful Jehovah, whom they 
had thought of as throned afar in threatening majesty, 
seemed a smiling Father who wished his children to be 
near him and to be as perfect as himself. They drew in 
deeper draughts of the country air: their very emptiness 
seemed to make so much more room for God and good- 
ness. Their cry of inward need changed into childlike 
trust. 

Here was indeed a messenger of good tidings. Here 
was a doctrine as worthy of man as it was worthy of God. 
And does not all the best thought of our own time still 
travel this way? Has the weary search of mankind 
through the ages found anything better than a righteous- 
ness which is rooted in sonship to the highest, and which 
blossoms into service to the lowest? Has not our clear- 
est conception of the divine ever been an expansion and 
idealization of the best qualities of the human? The one 
fact which we most certainly know is our own existence; 
and in that fact, if we look deep enough and honestly 
enough, we shall find the revelation and witness of God. 
For, when a man has rightly reverenced the decrees of 
conscience, he has heard the Voice; when he has really 
made acquaintance with his own nature, he has seen the 
Face. 

There are times when I feel entirely satisfied with this 
inward proof of spiritual realities. There are high mo- 
ments when there is need of no other evidence of God 
than the fact that Iam alive. And there are times when 
the sight of a good man, or something seen in the face of 
a child, or some stir in Nature that affects me like a 
footstep carries with it conviction and assurance. Along 
with this feeling comes always the perception that good- 
Not even a voice out of 
the sky could tell me more plainly that the Holy Being 
wills that I too should be holy. Along with the reproof 
comes the encouragement, and along with the hunger 
for righteousness comes the promise that the hunger 
shall be satisfied. 

To suppose the Creator indifferent to the moral char- 
acter and welfare of his creatures is essential atheism; 
but, if not indifferent, he must have provided all needed 
helps to virtue, he must have given his creatures light to 
find the right way and strength to walk in that way. 
But, even if he were indifferent, we cannot afford to be 
so; for our highest interest is to be found in seeking the 
completeness of our own being in and the harmony or 
rightness of our relations with all other beings and with 
the laws and forces of the universe in which we find our 
place. Everything worth having or worth desiring is 
involved in character, in being simply and soundly right. 

The world comes right when the man comes right. 
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What it is to each one of us depends on what we are 
and how we take it. We make our own hells, we can 
make our own heavens. 


“When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings paradise around.” 


A rough-cast man rose in a country meeting-house to 
tell his experience: ‘‘It was in the north country, when 
the snow lay deep on the ground, that the Lord God 
found out Jonathan Hinckley and converted his soul. 
And the leafless trees gave praise to God.” Is there 
one among us who might not report to himself something 
like this happy convert’s story? Who has not at some 
time felt sure of his place in the great order, and seen all 
the world irradiated with a light which really shone from 
within the mind? 

If a man has lost his faith in God and still holds fast 
his own integrity, well for the man, But, in this very 
concern to be true to the highest law he knows, he is 
unconsciously a worshipper. Blessed is the man who 
hungers and thirsts for righteousness, for already he 
holds in his soul the richest of all treasures. We who 
believe in God need not be seriously troubled about the 
fate or state of honest non-believers, for we may count 
their very honesty as a sign of the real presence and the 
finest inspiration. 

Once accept the principle of duty, and all life becomes 
an honorable discipline and a steady advance. There is 
no higher rank on earth or in heaven than the rank of 
personal goodness; and he who loves it, seeks it, and 
practices it for its own sake is surely moving, however 
slowly, toward the perfect life. 

Here also is the cure, and the only cure, for our rest- 
lessness and self-dissatisfaction. ‘‘No man can serve 
two masters.’’ But he who falls heartily in love with 
virtue is no longer distracted by a divided allegiance. 
He has nothing else to do but to occupy himself with 
learning and doing what is right and reasonable. Having 
settled the central principle and leading purpose of his 
life, every step onward and upward makes the next 
easier; and the law of habit continually operates to con- 
firm this deep-hearted choice. He is no longer driven 
by the lash of conscience: he is no more a servant, but 
a son, and the Father’s house is his happy home. 

Here too is the secret of victory over our trials and 
depressions. When shall we half realize the grandeur 
and glory of simple rectitude? Let me again repeat a 
tale of real life. Years ago, and far away, I knew a 
woman of most fine and excellent qualities whose deeply 
shadowed life was like a long crucifixion and martyrdom. 
In one of her letters she said, ‘‘My youth is gone, my hope 
is dead, and my heart is heavy; but I neglect no duty.” 
In reply I said: ‘‘If you could ask God for just one bless- 
ing, and could be sure of that one and never of another, 
would you dare pray that your youth might come back, 
or that your earthly hopes might be renewed, or even 
that the load on your heart might be lightened ? Would 
you not ask for a living principle within yourself that 
would make you neglect no duty? And can you not see 
that, in giving you the love of righteousness, he has really 
given you the best thing in all the universe?’ In her 
next letter she wrote that this view of the matter was 
new to her own mind, but that she accepted it as true, 
and found in it strength to take up her burden,—a burden 
carried, as I believe, with patience, courage, and con- 
stancy to the end, which was not far away. 

There is one thing more to be said. He who really 
loves righteousness cannot love it for himself alone; he 
hungers for its triumph over all the earth; he longs for 
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the banishment of every wrong. Hence his zeal for 
justice is sweetened with good will to men, so that right- 
eousness becomes one form of benevolence. The right 
is always the good. Hence the ethical passion kindled 
from the heart of Jesus has flamed out in abhorrence of 
wrong and evil, and has lent support and vigor to every 
movement for reform and welfare. ‘‘It is a spurious 
virtue that can contentedly see vice thriving by its side.” 
The gospel is no gospel if it does not turn the hearts of 
men toward each other as well as toward God. It is no 
gospel if it does not unite_all believers in wise, well-con- 
sidered, and earnest movements for the cleansing of the 
world and the better ordering of all human life. Right- 
eousness is rightness. To hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness therefore is all one with the prayer that God’s 
kingdom may come, and that his will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 
Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Bobolink. 


Anacreon of the meadow, 

Drunk with the joy of spring! 
Beneath the tall pine’s voiceful shadow 
I lie and drink thy jargoning; 

My soul is full with melodies, 

One drop would overflow it 

And send the tears into mine eyes,— 
But what car’st thou to know it? 
Thy heart is free as mountain air, 
And of thy lays thou hast no care, 
Scattering them gayly everywhere, 
Happy, unconscious poet! 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Buckminster. 


It was rather a pathetic question which was put to 
me by one of the young people Anniversary Week. 
We had heard our friend Mr. Williamson inquiring about 
the interment of the Scotch patriot Palmer. In giv- 
ing an account of this interment in Boston, Mr. Will- 
iamson said that Mr. William Welles, who was an emi- 
nent printer of those days, made arrangements for the 
funeral, and the ‘‘address was delivered by Buckminster.” 

Now it is sadly and curiously true that there is hardly 
a more defective point in written history in the annals 
of Boston than the period of thirty years, from 1785 to 
1815. To any of us who care anything about American 
history this blank in the written history is always re- 
gretted. Of the latter part of that generation Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster was the prophet and the leader. 
He laid the foundations which have made the better 
Boston of to-day. And yet it was no disgrace to my 
young friend who said to me, ‘‘Who was Buckminster ?’’ 
As I had occasion to say in King’s Chapel last week, 
the American people as such detests history. No one 
has chosen to write a novel of which the scene should 
be laid in Boston in the years between 1800-12. 

The enterprises in which Buckminster led the way 
have been so successful that they have absolutely over- 
shadowed the garden plats in which he planted his seed. 
It is true, perhaps, of most of the great men of that time 
that young America of to-day does not know of their. 
existence. I might probably go into any high school 
in Massachusetts and ask who Roger Sherman was, 
or who Fisher Ames was, or Eli Whitney or James Bow- 
doin or Washington Allston, and I should not receive 
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a correct answer from more than one in ten of the first 
class. So we must not speak cynically or with tears 
if the young people of this age do not know who Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster was. But all the same it is worth 
while to set in order a few of his seed plantings for which 
they ought to be grateful. ‘‘Some there are,” says the 
writer Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘whose names are forgotten.’’ 
By a bit of the pitiless irony of Scripture his own is as 
oneofthem. We have his nameand nothingelse. ‘Stat 
nominis umbra.” But, as he bravely says in the next 
verse, ‘‘They were merciful men, and their righteous- 
ness hath not been forgotten’’; and again, ‘‘The people 
will tell of their wisdom, and the congregation will 
show forth their praise.” 

On Anniversary Week in particular it would be worth 
while to remember that, if there had not been such men 
as Buckminster, there would not have been any American 
Unitarian Association, there would not have been any 
Boston Atheneum or Public Library: probably there 
would not have been any Bancroft or Prescott or Lowell 
or Holmes or Longfellow. Certainly the men who should 
have done their work would have been trained for it 
in methods which we cannot now conceive. As I said, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster made modern Boston. 

By and large, people have nothing to do with history. 
The ‘‘reading world” cannot be expected to know what 
was the religious or irreligious condition of Boston in 
the year 1804. But the printed documents exist from 
which you could paint an excellent picture of what it 
was if you wanted to. Better not to paint it. The 
war of the Revolution had made an end of Calvinism. 
There never was much of it in the Massachusetts churches. 
And, with the Revolutionary assertion in practice of the 
truth that all men are God’s children and that each one of 
them has an equal right before him, what there was left 
went toitsown place. At the same time it is clear enough 
from the printed sermons of that day that the preachers, 
and much more the people, were raking in very cold 
ashes in the hope of finding some cinders; but they were 
not able to kindle even those cinders into a flame. 

Into a town which might have thus been left out in 
the cold, there appeared Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
a young man of twenty years of age, in the pulpit of 
Brattle Street Church. To us who read the somewhat 
stately sermons which are in print, selected from his 
manuscripts after he died, it is impossible even to con- 
ceive of the stimulus and glad life which they brought 
into the community. We look back upon them from 
the light of the century in which men have known that 
God loves them, and that they are his children. The 
people who heard them had their training in the night 
of a generation, which said that God hated them, and 
they were the children of the devil. The difference is 
the difference between noon and midnight. This young 
man was ordained in January, 1805. In 1812 he died, 
only twenty-eight years old. Let the reader observe 
also that, when he was ordained, he was but twenty years 
and eight months old. Just now it is worth while to 
observe that his birthday was the 26th of May. 

Before his death in 1812 he had been called away 
from active duty by two severe attacks of epilepsy, in 
one of which he died. Looking back on most biographies, 
if you had said that here was a critical scholar who worked 
together with William Welles in editing an edition of 
Griesbach’s New Testament, who was appointed the 
first Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Criticism, who announced 
the plan for publishing the best versions of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, and was disappointed that the rich 
men of Boston did not second him in these undertakings, 
you would have said that here was enough work for so 
short a life, that it showed that scholarship was not lost 
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sight of among clergymen, and you would have pointed 
him out as an example to young ministers. But, when 
you look into his life, you find that the men and women— 
especially that the young men and young women— 
were not thinking of him as a Greek scholar or a Hebrew 
scholar, and they were waiting on his steps, they were 
thronging the meeting-house in Brattle Street to hear 
a prophet of God. He was awakening them to the 
news which that world had pretty much forgotten, that 
God Is, that He Is at Hand, that He is Our Father. 

Of all which, however, the literary historian of Boston 
knows little or nothing. To him Buckminster appears 
as the editor of the Monthly Anthology, the first literary 
magazine in Boston, which added to the reputation of 
the city for literature and scholarship; and this became 
the North American Review. Then you go into the 
Boston Atheneum and ask about Buckminster, to be 
told that there would have been no Athenzum if it had 
not been for Buckminster; and, in short, it is clear 
enough that he is regarded not simply as the inspirer 
of men’s hearts and souls and consciences, but as an 
executive head to whom they were to look for their 
direction in those affairs of hand and mouth and foot 
and eye and ear for which the provision is to be made 
if one would provide for an immortal soul. Here is a 
letter from Buckminster in Liverpool, published in the 
Anthology in the fourth volume :-— 

‘‘The first reading-room, in my opinion, is the Athe- 
neum. I send you herewith the regulations and list of 
the Library. The collection of books is, I think, the 
most select I have ever known. Oh, when will the day 
come when the library of our dearly cherished Athe- 
nzum shall boast of, including the labors of Muratori, 
the Thesauri of Grevius and Grovonius, the Scriptores 
Byzantini, the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
the editiones optime of every author of Greece and Rome, 
the French and English literary journals ab initio, and 
not only possess these books, but have them always 
accessible to every man of letters who wishes to consult 
them!” 

It is impossible to describe on paper the pathetic 
enthusiasm with which the young men and women 
who heard Buckminster’s preaching, or who joined him 
in his enterprises for the uplift of the little town of Bos- 
ton, always spoke of him. He was a prophet who was 
not above work with his brain and his hands. His 
work lives after him. If you wish to see his monument, 
look on the best Boston of the last fifty years. Not 
only the pulpit of the Unitarian Church owes some of 
its earliest and best inspirations to the work of Chan- 
ning and Buckminster and Thacher and the father of 
Waldo Emerson, but the step forward and upward 


“in civilization, the step which made a mercantile town 


of prosperous merchants into a town of some importance 
in literature, science, and philosophy, was due to those 
men. Epwarp E. HALez, 


Closing Prayer. 


Not as those who have attained a finer rule by which 
all things may be tested, not as those who would keep 
themselves apart from the world’s work and the world’s 
struggle, do we come to thee, but as those who, feeling 
our human limitation, our human danger, would seek 
strength to do thy will. Make us to realize that we are 
here even as Jesus was here, to bear witness to the truth 
and to do the works of him who sent us. Make us seek 
to see what that work is. Make us to see what that truth 
is. Then give us the courage and the purity of heart to 
speak that truth and bear that witness everywhere, 
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A Letter from Helen Keller. 


Prof. George Boros of Kolozsvar has 
translated Helen Keller’s ‘“‘Story of My Life,”’ 
which is read with a deep interest all over 
Hungary. Prof. Boros gave a lecture not 
long ago on Miss Keller’s teacher, Mrs. 
Macy, in the hall of the college, before a large 
audience. Some blind students who were 
present sent greeting to Miss Keller, to which 
this letter was the reply — 


I am glad you liked my book. I am al- 
ways pleased when people tell me that my 
story has interested them. The world I 
live in is so different from yours that I em 
glad to bring you over from your world to 
mine. We read the same books, travel the 
same highways, smell the same flowers; but 
how differently! My ideas are grounded on 
experiences which you, who see and hear, 
do not have, and ideas make the world we 
live in. 

I am interested in all that I hear about 
Hungary. You have indeed faced the se- 
verest tests, and have shown splendid cour- 
age in your struggle for independence. You 
are the frontier of Western Europe against 
the South-east, and you deserve indepen- 
dence among the nations you have helped to 
defend. But, after all, the subject nation 
finds her highest freedom in the arts of peace. 
That state knows no bondage which mounts 
the bright heights of civilization. 

I received a touching letter from the blind 
students at the Kolozsvar Institution. Will 
you please convey to them my loving greet- 
ings? There is a very strong bond between 
us who cannot see. We, like Hungary, are 
held captive from without; but we find our 
vision in our hearts. 


The Little Girl’s Book. 


She had many things to do that afternoon, 
—the little girl—to embroider a petal in one 
of the roses of her childish fancy-work, to 
prepare stupid phrases for her French lesson 
with the French governess, to practise 
“The Mill”’ of Jensen, and, besides, she had 
the ‘‘candy-pulling’’ with a neighboring 
schoolmate, a bead fob to weave for her 
dear papa, and last, though not least, she 
had planned to go to the park chasing butter- 
flies for her collection, the ugly receptacle 
where these winged jewels go to lose all 
their splendor, as all reached dreams... . 

But Lillian did nothing of all this. Her 
mother had given her a book, one of those 
fascinating books which the rainbow touch 
of Andersen’s phantasy has so beautifully 
colored. Lillian opened the book, and from 
the start found herself imprisoned in one of 
those fairy palaces shining with jewels, echo- 
ing mysterious sounds. An irresistible en- 
chantment took hold of her, detached her 
little mind from all surroundings, enchained 
and made her forgetful—spellbound—like a 
little princess of fairyland at the magic touch 
of the old magician’s wand. 

The hours went by, the rays of the sun 
became more oblique and intense: filmy 
golden veils were floating on the calm occi- 
dent, then transformed themselves in jets of 
rosy flames whence, later, large surges of 
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blood poured forth, and over all this 
sprinkled down like a rain of double violets, 
slow, tender, sad, to engulf all the splendor 
of the sunset. Lillian forgot her embroid- 
ery, her butterflies, her friend, and the gov- 
erness, and the piano, in reading voraciously 
the wonderful story, a story more delicately 
wrought out than a Venetian lace, more in- 
structive than any lesson, more gay and 
amusing than sticky candy, far more splen- 
did and poetically flitting than a swarm of 
butterflies. 

All at once, in the gathering shadows, the 
lines of the book wavered and blurred before 
her eyes, She raised her head, looked all 
around, to find herself from the supernatural 
land, where she had lived for an hour or 
two, brought back to the reality of her 
modest little room. 

At the same instant flashed to her memory 
all that she had to do—and ‘‘ Naughty book,” 
cried she, throwing it aside, ‘‘you made me 
forget everything!” 

Far, far away, where the meadows are 
green, and the whitish Baltic Sea lashes the 
shore with its foamy waves, in a lonely Den- 
mark cemetery rattled exultantly in the 
grave the dry bones of sweet, ever-living 
old Hans Christian Andersen.—L. D. Ven- 
tura, in Impressions Quarterly. 


Literature. 


WoopMYTH AND FasBLe. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.25.—These odd bits from 
Mr. Seton’s tackle-box include animal fables, 
original stories, scraps of wood wisdom and 
world wisdom, and short poems. ‘They are 
good reading, even though they are not the 
stories Mr. Seton’s readers hold dear. The 
first is about the old man who collected lies 
ina bag. Whenever he shook the bag, there 
was commotion inside, and the bag became 
smaller. At last the lies had eaten each 
other up, and there remained in the once 
stuffed bag a single pinch of pure gold; and 
the old man was the Historian. Still better 
are the wood stories, with their kernel of 
truth in the mythic setting. We quote one 
of the shortest of the poems :— 

The Bull frog fills his little throat 
And bellows once again 

A basso, bugling thunder-note 
Across the summer fen. 

A Bull might envy him that voice 
And wish that it were his. 

This seems to point a moral, 
But I don’t know what it is. 


COLLTER’S SELF-INDEXING ANNUAL, 1905. 
New York: P. F. Collier & Sons,—This is an 
encyclopedia made to serve the uses of the 
present moment for busy people who need 
to know what happened last year. Not 
everything in the world, but everything that 
a large corps of contributors consider of 


most importance to know and to remember, | 


is here set down in alphabetical order. 
John R. Meader is editor-in-chief, and ar- 
ticles have been contributed by over a hun- 
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tracted most attention as they passed and 
which made the deepest marks on the public 
mind and the common life of the people are 
herein recorded. Beginning with a general 
review of the year and the first great war of 
the century, the volume contains over nine 
hundred pages octavo, well printed and suffi- 
ciently well bound for the use of busy men 
and women. 


THE MARATHON MysTERY. By Burton 
E. Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—Like its predecessor, The Hollc- 
day Case, this story of a murder mystery 
engages the attention and keeps the reader 
a prisoner until he has come to the closing 
page. His judgment may insist later that 
the women are too incredibly stupid and 
the men, or some of them, too astonishingly 
clever to be really convincing; but in all 
events he will wish to know all the hidden 
secrets. The method pursued is legitimate; 
and there is none of that story-teller’s jug- 
gling by which one character after another 
is brought under suspicion, the reader’s nat- 
ural perceptions and common sense made 
of no account, and the crime, whatever it 
may be, finally fixed on the person most un- 
likely to have been suspected. Fortunately 
the wary reader has learned, in stories of 
this sort, that apparent innocence and harm- 
lessness are the surest cloak for villany. 


THE MASTER MumMER. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Oppenheim is such a story teller 
as the wearied novel reader often sighs for 
in vain. The audacity of his conceptions, 
the brilliancy of his dramatic situations, the 
originality of his plots, never interfere in the 
least with the atmosphere of reality that be- 
longs both to his characters and their con- 
versations. Thus far in his career as a 
writer of romantic novels, to say that a book 
is from his pen is equivalent to saying that 
it isa book to be procured at once for pure 
pleasure’s sake. ‘The new story is the un- 
weaving of an international mystery, and 
will hold its own with any of the new books 
for summer reading. 


Miss Bunty. By Edith K. Stokely and 
Marian K. Hurd. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50.—This bright and 
animated story of a neighborhood’s doings, 
and of one young girl in particular, is thor- 
oughly modern in its consideration of civic 
responsibility, and might have been written 
| by members of the Chicago Neighborhood 
| Circles, which are now doing such splendid 
| work as to awaken the emulation of other 
cities. It is a book for young people, filled 
with account of youthful troubles, quickly 
balanced by gay doings and happy prophe- 
+cies. Miss Billy is an engaging character, 
| whose energy and quick-witted intelligence 
_keep her associates up to the mark. She 
/makes good reading. 


Caste, DEL Monte. By Nathan Galli- 
zier. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
This novel is a romantic tragedy of the fall 


dred specialists. Whether in the church or|of the Hohenstauffen dynasty in Italy. 


the theatre, at war or in peace, in politics 
or in social life, the happenings that at- 


This period extends from 1194 to 1266, and 
is treated with a fulness of detail which 
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evinces careful study. One does not pene- 
trate quickly through the description of the 
opening chapters to the heart of the story; 
but, his interest once aroused, he finds it a 
striking picture of the times and a drama 
in which great forces contend for the mas- 
tery. It is a more serious study that usu- 
ally enters into novels, and may attract the 
historical student no less than one who 
reads only for the story’s sake. 


A MiIsunDERSTOOD HERO. By Mary 
Barnes Beal. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
This may be primarily a book for children; 
but it is none the less one which many par- 
ents may read with, interest, and perhaps 
to some of them it will give useful hints in 
regard to the training of their children. 
Without preaching, it holds up ideals of 
manliness and honor to boys, and suggests 
to their elders that true understanding and 
sympathy should be the basis of all relations 
between them and children. The story is 
interesting and full of incident. Its pathos 
never becomes sentimentality, and the spirit 
is wholesome and helpful. 


SERENA By Virginia Frazer Boyle. New 
York: A.S. Barnes& Co. $1.50 —In several 
respects this novel runs along well-worn lines 
of interest, common to Southern stories of 
the Civil War. The contrast between the 
gay, chivalrous life of the earlier days and 
the restricted opportunities and resources 
of the terrible four years are well brought 
out, showing the spirit of Southern women 
and the heights of devotion reached by them. 
Seresa is a typical Southern heroine, for 
whose sake men fight duels or face an enemy; 
but the story of the proving of her bravery 
is novel in its final incidents, and from be- 
ginning to end worth the reading. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Register for 
1904. Boston: Published by the Society.— 
A handsomely printed volume comes from 
the press of the George H. Ellis Company. 
It contains a colored frontispiece, showing 
the scene at the North Bridge in Salem 
when Dr. Barnard and his congregation 
faced Col. Leslie and the British troops, and 
induced them to return to Boston. The 
book contains not merely the roster of the 
society, but lists of their Revolutionary 
antecedents, with lists of soldiers, sailors, 
and patriots at whose burial-place markers 
have been placed. 


A Nation’s Ipot. By Charles Felton 
Pidgin. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany.—The author of Quincy Adams Sawyer 
is said to have a circle of readers ready for 
anything he may write. His new book is a 
romance of Franklin’s nine years of happiness 
at the court of France; and, although a pair 
of young lovers are equally important in the 
development of an ingenious plot, yet Frank- 
lin holds the centre of the stage much of the 
time, and his life in France is pictured with 
considerable attention to actual history. 


NuT-BROWN JOAN. By Marion A. Tag- 
gart. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
This is a lively story of a family of children 
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and about one girl in particular, who begins | 
as the ugly duckling and ends as all ugly duck- 

lings would if they could have their own way. 

There is enough variety in the character of | 
the different members of the family to pro- 

vide excellent contrasts. The incidents are 

interesting, the tone of the book wholesome 

and natural, and the ending of the story all 

that could be desired, 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
By Percy F. Smith and Arthur Sullivan Gale. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25.—This book is 
intended to furnish adequate instruction for 
students who will finish their study of mathe- 
matics with a course in analytic geometry. 
Conic sections appear merely as illustrations, 
with no intention of furnishing a treatise on 
the subject. It is a drill-book for beginners, 
beautifully arranged and adequately illus- 
trated. 


Miscellaneous. 


The chapter from The Making of an Amer- 
ican, in which Mr. Jacob A. Riis described 
his breakfast at the White House, with the 
sending of a cablegram from the President 
and his wife to Mr. Riis’s mother in Den- 
mark, has been published by itself in a small 
illustrated book for children and christened 
Is There a Santa Claus? It is alive with the 
spirit of Christmas, and shows how one may 
trace the deepened good will of the season 
among all sorts and conditions of men. It 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 
Price, 75 cents. 


High ideals and much common sense have 
gone into the preparation of the six papers 
which make up the small book called The 
Woman who Spends, written by Bertha Jane 
Richardson and published by Whitcomb 
& Barrows of Boston. ‘The responsibility 
that rests unceasingly upon the enlightened 
home-makers of the day and the extent to 
which their influence is needed for the settle- 
ment of home and industrial problems are 
themes on which women read with eager- 
ness, and Miss Richardson is well qualified 
to teach. The book contains an introduc- 
tion by Ellen H. Richards, indorsing this 
appeal to the conscience of women. 


In A Short History of English Literature, 
by Eva March Tappan, the roll of English 
writers is called. in a manner new to the 
writers of literary history for young people. 
It is rare indeed that the poets, for instance, 
have received justice in such books; but it 
is hardly possible for young students to go 
through such a chapter as that on ‘‘ Puritans 
and Royalists” without a definite idea of 
the richness of the Elizabethan period and a 
desire to enter its enchanted world. Dr. 
Tappan has proceeded on the sound prin- 
ciples that the object of studying literature 
is to enjoy it, that it is less important to 
know the list of an author’s books than to 
feel the impulse to read one of them, and 
that it is better to know a few authors well 


than to know the names of many. In gen- 
eral her book is wholly to be commended; 
but one always regrets such an undignified 
slip as that made on page 242, when she 
speaks of the Browning Clubs. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Songs, by Ethelbert Nevin, 50 cents each: Stars of the 
Summer Night; When All the World is Young, Lad. 

Six Piano Pieces, by W. Aletter, 30 cents each : Shep- 
herd’s Song; Slumber Song; Beautiful Spring; Little 
Birdie; Hunting Song; Prayer. ‘ 

Six Drawing-room Pieces for the Piano, by W. Aletter, 
60 cents each: Dance of the Forest Sprites; Dance of the 
Pierrots; In Silk and Satin; Japanese Wedding March; 
My Love’s Blue Eyes; Romance Without Words. 

Songs, by Mary Turner Salter: Contentment, 50 cents; 
My Lady, 40 cents; Willow, 60 cents. . 

Malindy. A Negro Love Song. By Pauline Frances 
Camp. 60 cents. 4 

Songs, by H. Wakefield Smith, 60 cents: To-morrow; 
Lucky Four-leaf Clover. 

For Violin and Piano, by Lee Oehmler, 60 cents each: 
Marionette Valsette; Clown Dance. f 

Twilight Thoughts. For the Piano. By Chas. W. Cad- 
man. 60 cents. 

I Dreamed a Dream. A Song. By S, E. Taylor. 60 
cents. 

The Message. A Song. By P. A. Schnecker. 75 cents. 

The Young Muleteers of Grenada. A Song. By Fred- 
erick Bechtel. 60 cents. 

Nocturne. For the Piano. By Homer N, Bartlett. 75 
cents. 

The op. For Violin and Piano. By Carl Busch. 60 
cents. 


Before the Crisis 
Hn Ristovical Romance 
By Frederick Blount Mott 


Crown 8vo, 300 pp. Published by John Lane, 
London and New York. 


The Boston Transcript 
“Characters drawn with bold strokes, ... 
strikingly realistic, . . . a winsome heroine, 
. an apotheosis of John Brown.” 


London Telegraph 
“Worthy to rank with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
universal work. Full of vigorous good 
writing, and makes the best American novel 
that has appeared for a long time.” 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


New Tracts 


The Influence of Unitarianism 
in the Church Universal, by 
Rev. Epwarp G. SPENCER. 


195. 


A Reasonable Easter, by Rev. 
U.yssrEs G. B. PIERCE. 


Do You Believe in Human Nat- 
ure or Do You Not? by Rev. 
CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 


Songs in Exile, by Rev. Pau. 
R,. FROTHINGHAM. 


199. The Reproach of Christ, by 
Rev. Witti1am H. Lyon, D.D. 


Why We Should be Loyal to 
Unitarianism, by Professor 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


200. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome, 
I Wonder. 


“T wonder,”’ said the little nut, 
‘*What I am going to be!” 

The sunshine whispered overhead, 
“You'd better grow and see! ” 

He sent two tender leaflets up 
Amidst the crowding grass. 

“Tt’s stuffy underground!” he cried, 
“Please, won’t you let me pass? ”’ 

Then Robbie saw him standing there 
And carried him away. 


“‘T’ve found the dearest thing,’’ said he; 
“My tree for Arbor Day! 

He’ll need a long, long time to grow, 
He’s very small, you see ; 

But by the time that I’m a man 
He’ll make a splendid tree! 

Perhaps then I’ll be President — 
I wonder what I’ll be!”’ 

The sunshine whispered low to both, 
“ You'd better grow and see!’ 
— Hannah G. Fernald in Vouth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register, 
The Plum-colored Pin-cushion. 


BY ESTHER MATSON. 


“Do look at this queer little stuffed thing! 
What can it be?”’ 

We thought we had seen everything, Mar- 
garet and I, and we were just putting the 
dainty clothes back into the dear old horse- 
hair trunk when Maggie spied “‘it ”’ 

“That? Oh, yes, it’s a pin-cushion,”’ 
Mrs. Land. 

“But what in the world is this funny 
dangling end?’ asked Maggie. 

“That,” laughed Mrs. Land, “why you 
must know it was the fashion in those days 
to have a cushion hanging from one’s belt. 
Then it was ready at hand, you see, for the 
thrifty Dutch hausfrau’s use.” 

“Well, this one must have had mighty 
hard use,’ said Maggie. ‘‘Why, it looks as 
if it had been mauled by a cat and it’s been 
burnt too’’— 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Land, ‘“‘thereby hangs a 
tale, and not a cat’s tail either.”’ And, shut- 
ting up the trunk, she led us downstairs to 
the beautiful secretary that has the diamond 
panes and the secret drawer. Straight to 
the secret drawer she went, and pulled out 
a crinkled yellow paper. 

“There, you ought to be interested in it,’’ 
she said to Margaret; ‘‘for the little maid 
who wrote it was called Margrietje, and that’s 
only your name turned into Dutch.” 

With our heads close together we pored 
over the letter of young Margrietje Gar- 
retsen of Flatbush to Patty Andersen in 
Manhattan. 


said 


“Dost remember, dear Patty, the cushion 
your mother did send to my mother, come 
last Christmas-tide? Dost remember how 
you did show me the beautiful piece of sky- 
colored satin and the dull piece of plum 
poplin, and did give me the choosing of it? 
I was nigh taking the gay one when I be- 
thought me of what mother ever saith, that 
in choosing either friends or stuffs ’tis best 
to take the sorts that do wear well. Be- 
sides the plum did go right well with mother’s 
dark homespun, and forttnate was it for us 
that the stuff was strong. 
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“These indeed be sad times. We do scarce 
dare put our heads out of the door there is 
such a fear on us all. Dolly Pelletreau hath 
not been let play with me these seven days, 
and the joys do be forever practising at fire- 
arms in neighbor Cortelyou’s south lot. It 
is most dull. 

“Yester morn mother was cooking ole- 
koekes by the kitchen fire. I was sewing 
most diligent at my sampler. Thou dost 
know the one, Patty,—‘Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth.’ I was awishing I was Hen- 
drick or Big Jan or even Joe Hanks or any- 
body but poor little me, so I could go out 
and shoot those dreadful Britishers, when 
sudden who comes running in but dear old 


black Poll. She was that skeert she shook 
like to fall. ‘De Britishers,’ she cried, ‘dey’s 
acomin’, dey’s acomin’. O Lord a massy 


dey’s heah.’ 

“Whatever shall we do?’ cried mother. 
‘We be ruined for sure,’ said she, ‘and all 
the father’s savings and his watch and the 
brooch with the pearls. Quick, child, run, 
fetch them here. ‘Thou dost know, from the 
oak chest in the best room. Quick, for 
there’s not a minute to spare.’ 

“While I did go as she bid, mother com- 
menced ripping the plum pin-cushion. When 
I did come back, she was ready and had most 
of the stuffing torn out and cast in the fire, 
and there in the place of it she tucked the 
money and the watch and the pearl brooch, 
and did sew them all in it as fast as ever she 
could sew. 

“Twas well that Piateee is so quick with 
her needle. No sooner was the cushion to- 
gether again and hanging again at her waist 
than there came a mighty rapping at the 
door; and, never waiting for an answer, in 
stalked six great rough soldiers. They went 
stamping and prying hither and thither, and 
did ask all manner of rude questions. 

“A fine larder this,’ cried one of them, 
‘a plenty of corn and a plenty of rye anda 
hogshead of molasses; but where’s the wine 
and whiskey?’ 

“And pray what do they eat from?’ said 
another, ‘Where’s all their sprigged chiny 
teasets and their silver spoons and their 
pewter tankards with the good stout ale in 
them? Hey, ho, say I, where have they 
been ahiding everything?” 

“Our pewter,’ said mother, drawing her- 
self up in that lofty way she hath, ‘sirs, our 
pewter hath all been melted up for to make 
bullets to fight for our liberty.’ 

‘* ‘So, ho, there, but that’s a fine tale,’ cried 
the first man; and thereat they did all turn 
and looked at mother. You would have 
thought they had never seen a gentlewoman 
in their lives (and mayhap they had not), 
they did so stare. 

“*And what pray in the king’s name may 
that be?’ at last said one. 

* “Ay, so, what a fang-dangarole is that? 
shouted another. And, whipping out his 
sword, he cut the pin-cushion from its string. 
Mother went white, but said never a word. 

‘And now, Madam,’ said the soldier, 
making a clumsy imitation of a courtesy, 
‘now, Madam Disdain, have the goodness to 
tell us what that has the. honor of calling 
itself? Is’t someZnew sort of money bag?’ 
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“At the word mother was like to faint, but 
I slipped up and cried, ‘’Tis a pin-cushion 
such as every lady wears in our land, and 
no gentleman would think of snatching it 
away’— 

“So, ho, there, by my beard, but it’s not 
only Madam Disdain, but ’tis Mistress Pertey 
likewise. So, ho, but what a plaything!’ 

“Thereupon he threw the cushion across 
the room to a man that did stand with his 
back to the north window. He threw it to 
another man, and he to yet another. One 
of them by the hearth missed it, and it did 
roll clean into the fire. 

“Just then little Jan began crying out at 
the top of his lungs., You know there is 
naught for it when Jan hath a tantrum but 
that game grandfather did teach us. Well, 
something put it in my head to say it to 
him then, and I did catch him by the arm 
and began 


“Trip a trop a tronjes* 
Trip a trop a tronjes.”’’ 


“By then all the soldiers did turn to look- 
ing at Jan and me. I was sore afeard, but 
I did just rock him the harder and sing the 
louder :— 

“De vorkens in de boonjes, 
De koejes in de klaver, 
De paarden in de haver, 
De eenjes in de waterplass.’ 


“Would it never end? 

“But I could not stop then; for, while 
the soldiers stood alaughing, I could see 
mother poking the cushion from out the fire 
under some cool ashes in a corner of the 


hearth. 
“ “De eenjes in de waterplass 
So groot myn kleine poppetje was.’ 


‘°'Twas the end at last. 

“T did look up then; and there, standing 
so tall in the doorway and looking down at 
us, was the kindest gentleman I did ever see. 

“What mean you, caitiffs, rascals, mo- 
lesting a peaceable woman and her children? 
Be off with you and be quick about it!’ 

“No sooner had he spoke so than every one 
of the dreadful soldiers did slink away, even 
like our Schneider when he doth go, tail 
between his legs, after he hath had a whip- 
ping. 

“So all was well. The pin-cushion hath 
come out from the ashes with never a hole 
in’t, but ’tis some scorched; and, as for the 
kind Redcoat gentleman, he stood so tall 
and straight, I'll warrant him some brave 
officer. 

“Nay, nay, Patty, you need never again 
tell me that all the Britishers be evil men and 
cruel. 


* A translation of the little Dutch rhyme might run some- 
what as follows :— 
‘* Look, my knees a throne are making ; 
Look, the pigs in the beans are playing ; 
Look, the cows in the clover are lying ; 
Look, the horses the oats are munching ; 
Look, the ducks in the water are splashing ; 
Look, just like them so grand and so smiling 
Sits my little one reigning!’’ 


CAMP cH 1ESTERFIELD 


Lake spottors, Spoftord, N.H. 
June 28 ro SepTRemer 
Fine eaninasent, Bight recommended. Athletics, 
including Golf. Manua' trai Booklet “B” on 
application. appa® B. SMLTEL x6 Eat East Seyenth St., 
LAINFIELD, 


of 
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“And, Patty, dost believe it? I have not 
any longer a wish to be a boy nor to wield 
a firearm. Only to think of it, that one man 
should go and kill another man, and for 
naught but because’’— 


The letter came to an end here, 

“No it was never finished,’ said Mrs. 
Land. “It was found later and seized as 
booty by a sad-faced but kindly officer in 
a red coat, who kept it as a souvenir of a 
certain doughty little rebel maid. 

“And, by the by, my dears, you may believe 
he was not either evil or cruel, for he was 
your great—three times great—Uncle John. 
He certainly wasn’t a handsome man (I 
should not have wanted my portrait painted 
if I had been he), but you must have heard 
how famous he was throughout the country- 
side for his wonderful flower garden and his 
bigness of heart. 

“Tt was one fine day in April that he 
came to Flatbush again to ask the grown-up 
Margrietje to choose in another sort of way 
between gay satin and sober homespun; but 
that, to be sure, hardly belongs to the tale 
of the plum-colored pin-cushion.”’ 


Who ate the Ring? 


Harold was having a birthday party be- 
cause he was six years old, and Aunt Helen 
and grandma and Miss Nellie and ever so 
many big people were there, helping all the 
little people to have a splendid time. They 
played games and sat in the darkened parlor 
to look at the magic lantern pictures till the 
cloe!: struck five, and then Harold knew 
what was coming. 

Out in the dining-room the table was set 
with mamma’s prettiest china, and there 
were candles and flowers and bon-bons just 
like a grown-up party. 

Harold was very anxious to have all the 
children see the table. So he was glad when 
Aunt Helen said, ‘‘Now we are going to 
march to the dining-room.” 

Miss Nellie played a bright little march, 
and the boys and girls formed a long line 
through the parlor and out on the piazza, 
‘just like a long white ribbon,” said grand- 
ma; for most of the girls wore white dresses 
and the boys white waists. 

The tiny sandwiches and wee pickles 
vanished like magic, and all the grown-up 
people were kept busy waiting on the little 
folk. Playing games makes one very 
hungry, you know, and most of the guests 
had been too excited to eat much dinner 
that day. Altogether it was a very jolly 
supper, and, when mamma wanted to make a 
little speech, she had to ring the tea bell 
several times. ‘ 

“Now, children,” she said, “I am going to 
pass some little cakes, and one of them has 
a ring baked in it. You must eat them very 
slowly and carefully, so some one does not 
swallow it. You must not break up the 
cakes to find the ring, but just nibble away 
till some little boy or girl says, ‘I’ve got the 
ring.’ ” 

Aunt Helen brought in ice-cream, made to 
look like dear little chickens, and the chil- 
dren ate the cakes and the cream very slowly. 
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At last all had been eaten, and still no one 
had said, “I’ve got the ring.” 

“That is very strange,” said mamma, “I 
will ask Mary if any one took one of the 
cakes.”’ 

“No, ma’am,’’ said the maid positively. 
“There has been no one but me in the dining- 
room since I put the cakes on the table.” 

“JT just know I swallowed it,” sobbed a 
little girl. “I felt it going down.” 

“So did I,” said a tiny boy, and he had to 
cry too. 

“There, there!’’ said Mrs. Clifford, much 
perplexed. ‘Iwo of you couldn’t have 
eaten it, so don’t cry.” 

“I feel bad, too,” said another little girl. 
“T think it must have been in my cake.” 

I really don’t know what would have 
happened just then if papa hadn’t come in. 
He was so surprised to see tears at a birth- 
day party that he had to inquire the cause, 
though he was in a big hurry. 

“Well, well,” he laughed. “I didn’t 
know what a commotion I would cause by 
taking one cake. I was on my way to. see 
a little patient who has been in bed a long 
time with a lame limb, and I wanted to take 
her some of the goodies. I slipped softly in 
here a little while ago and took some of the 
nice things without disturbing the party a 
bit. Even Mary didn’t see me. Now, I 
just wonder if little Bess Ryan isn’t wearing 
that ring this minute?’ 

“OQ papa, won’t you go right over and see?” 
begged Harold. 

“T hope she did get it,” cried all the chil- 
dren. And, sure enough, in a few minutes 
Dr. Clifford came back to tell how happy the 
little girl was with her treasure 

“She is sitting propped up in her old bed, 
looking at the pretty green stone in the gold 
band,” said papa, “and I didn’t go in at all. 
Are you all glad poor Bess got it?” 

“Ves! Yes! Yes!” cried the children.— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


Profits of the Dump. 


“J get,” said a Philadelphia dump boss, 
“$4 a week, free rent, and the disposal of any 
dump of value. 

“Tin cans, for instance, beleng to me if 
they are dumped here, and I make a pretty 
penny out of them, They are turned, you 
know, into tin soldiers and so forth. 

“Corks are another perquisite of mine. 
Many and many an old broken bottle on this 
dump had a good cork init. I get 8 centsa 
pound for all the corks I find. 

“Old shoes are never too old to be sold. 
They have always one good piece—the piece 
over the instep—that can be used again. 
The smaller pieces of good leather cut out 
of them are made into purses and wrist- 
lets. 

“eggshells also have value. Something 
like 1,000,000 pounds of eggshells are used 
every year in the manufacture of kid gloves 
and print calicoes. 

“Do you see those eighteen barrels behind 
there? Well, each of those barrels contains 
its own variety of assorted marketable dump- 
age. Each will sell, when filled, at a good 
price. There are, I believe, fifty-seven va- 
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rieties of marketable dumpage, and some 
dumps yield all the varieties. Mine yields 
twenty-seven.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Cats in a Bombardment. 


A lady who was in Port Arthur during the 
bombardment ordered by Admiral Togo has 
described the curious effect produced by the 
cannonade on cats. ‘‘I was at my window 
during each bombardment,’’ she has related, 
“but only through the day, because at night 
I did not dare stir out of bed. In front of 
me there was a little roof, on which five or 
six cats of the neighborhood collected. 
Each time there was a bombardment the 
cats duly arrived, and, having observed 
them, I on the second occasion proceeded to 
watch them. With my family we passed 
the hours looking at them. At each gun- 
shot the cats arched their backs and stif- 
fened their legs and seemed both terrified 
and furious. Then, when a hissing shell 
arrived, it gave the signal for a frightful 
battle. They jumped at each ‘other, raging 
like tigers, and seemed to hold each other 
responsible for what was taking place. 

“The effect was so comical that we could 
not help laughing, although the occasion did 
not inspire gayety. After having fought, 
the cats retired for a while, as though be- 
wildered; but, as soon as the bombardment 
commenced again, they went through the 
same business. Each time it was the same.” 
Leshie’s Weekly. 


A Poor Chicken. 


A well-known professor has a bright little 
boy, who one day appeared in his father’s, 
study clasping a forlorn, little chicken. 
‘“Willie,” said the father, ‘“‘take that chicken: 
back to its mother.” ‘Ain’t dot any mod- 
der,’’ answered Willie. ‘‘ Well, then, take it 
back to its father,’’ said the professor, deter- 
mined to maintain parental authority. 
‘‘Ain’t dot any fader,” said the child, 
“Ain’t dot anything but an old lamp.”— 
New York Times. 


A small boy said, ““Mamma, how fat Amelia 
has grown!’ “Yes,” said his mother, “but 
don’t say fat,dear. Say ‘stout.’” At dinner 
the next day the child was asked if he would 
have some lean meat. “No,” thank you, 
said he, “T’ll take some stout meat,””—Little 
Chronicle. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLK » which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Western Anniversaries. 


The first general meeting of the Western 
Conference held at the Church of the Unity, 
Cleveland, beginning May 16, was that of 
the Women’s Alliance. Miss Fanny Field, 
vice-president of the Middle West, presided, 
calling the meeting to order at half-past 
three, after a reception to Alliance delegates 
in the church parlors. Service, a loving 
service, was the keynote of the meeting, 
from the invocation offered by Miss Buck to 
the closing words of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Arthur Bradley, on behalf of the 
Cleveland Alliance, welcomed the representa- 
tives from many States. Reference was 
made to the beautiful new church home, and 
their intention to prove that, in spite of the 
feeling that spirituality and adversity must 
be associated, comfort, beauty, and con- 
venience were not more precious to them 
than the life of the spirit and the love of 
one’s neighbor. 

Miss Emma C. Low was then introduced, 
who, as president, brought greeting from the 
National Alliance, representing its great 
army of workers throughout the country. 
Attention was called to the value of the na- 
tional organization by which little groups 
in all parts of the country are bound to- 
gether, the smaller branches helped, the 
more prosperous given opportunity for a 
larger service. Through Word and Work, 
the organ of the Alliance, information can 
be had of the work throughout the country, 
the Post-office Mission, the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange, special needs of various branches 
and churches. The recent revival of in- 
terest in religion both at home and abroad 
was mentioned, and the opportunity it 
offered to bring our interpretation of “‘love 
to God and love to man”’ to a larger hearing. 
The Alliance may furnish a bond between all 
women holding this larger faith. In ex- 
tending it, “little can be accomplished if 
separate; but, allied, they become batteries 
of power.” 

Mrs. Robert H. Davis of New York gave 
a stirring address on the “‘ Alliance as a Fac- 
tor in Missionary Work.” Faith in the 
value of the work, faith in the ability of the 
Alliance to push it, and courage and deter- 
.mination to do one’s share in it could not 
fail to result from listening to Mrs. Davis’s 
words. Her acceptability to the ‘breezy 
West” was undoubted. ‘This rousing of en- 
thusiasm was followed up, or, better, ac- 
companied, by illustrations of work accom- 
plished, now being done, or waiting to be 
done. When the Alliance was established 
in 1880 as auxiliary to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, one of its chief objects 
in common with that of the Association was 
missionary and denominational. Visits, re- 
ports, exchange of letters, conferences, have 
been the means of furthering this purpose,— 
these and the contributions of money large 
and small from all parts of the country 
when special needs became known. The 
church at Fort Fairfield, Me., is an instance 
of invaluable help from Alliance sources. 
Derby, Conn., is another. In connection 
with the latter Mrs. Davis told of a working- 
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man who made use of the noon hour to read 
to his fellow-workmen Mr. Savage’s sermons, 
and discuss certain passages with them, 
thereby adding eleven members to the Uni- 
tarian Society. The recital suggested a 
possible neglect of opportunity on the part 
of many, strong in the faith themselves. 
The fact that Unitarians stand for public 
spirit and the general welfare was illustrated 
by the numerous libraries, both permanent and 
travelling, established by the Alliance, special 
mention being made of those at Lancaster, 
Pa., and at Ord, Neb., where, in spite of 
much prejudice, this evidence of good will 
earned for them the respect of the commu- 
nity. At the latter place a library of two 
thousand volumes was collected through 
widely separated Alliances. Coming as it 
did, it was regarded by the ultra-orthodox 
as one of the wiles of the Evil One acting 
through his special agents, the Unitarians; 
but it was warmly welcomed by the public at 
large. Many more instances were given, 
proving the untiring energy of Mrs. Davis 
and her coworkers. The work in the South 
was mentioned, their most extensive mis- 
sionary undertaking, where five chapels 
have been built and four ministers are as- 
sisted to carry on the work. $1,900 a year 
is required for this, and all but $100 so far 
has been raised within New England, An 
appeal to each branch was made to pledge 
$1 a year. Mr. Key in the three North 
Carolina towns, Mr. Cowan on the coast, and 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Gillilan in Florida are 
doing excellent and mucti-needed work, and 
under great difficulties. Mr. Cowan has a 
congregation of two hundred people who, 
until recently, met under a brush shelter, 
but now have something more substantial. 
Some of these, poor and unlettered, walked 
ten miles through the sand to listen to this, 
to them, new gospel. That it is not a gospel 
for the cultured and prosperous alone was 
declared with much emphasis. ‘This is being 
put to the proof in the summer work taken 
up by the Alliance in connection with the 
Unitarian Association. Mrs. Davis, in her 
closing words and later in the discussion, 
urged better acquaintance with each other, 
a greater zeal, a fearless assertion of belief, 
and a generous giving to this cause we love. 

Mrs. A. B. Foote of Evanston, IIl., told 
of the Illinois work with its ten branches, 
six in the Chicago Associate Alliance, the 
others somewhat isolated and very appre- 
ciative of the bond furnished by the National 
Alliance. These little groups of brave 
workers were likened to a lonely farm-house 
on a bleak hill-top, having pure, rarified air, 
open to all influences from above, but miss- 
ing the cheer of companionship and many 
material comforts. Often with no pastor, 
they keep the breath of life in their little 
church society, support a Sunday-school, 
and hold aloft the banner of the liberal faith. 


|The Alliance is the mother in the church, 


cherishing high aims for the church family, 
and eager to spread its influence, carrying 
on study classes, Post-office Mission work, 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, and contributing 
to philanthropic objects outside the church. 
The question as to how much this church 
mother should deflect from this line and be- 
come breadwinner for the church was raised, 
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This is sometimes done through a separate 
meeting or organization. It is not true Alli- 
ance work. ‘‘The Alliance stands for re- 
ligious usefulness and vital power.”’ 

The discussion following was led by Mrs. 
Hiram Marks of Detroit, who told of much 
activity among the Michigan branches, and 
of one, known as the Junior Branch, in 
Detroit, made up of girls from ten to seven- 
teen years of age. Others who took part 
were Mrs. Heywood of Indianapolis, Rev. 
E. C. Smith of Hinsdale, Mrs. Z. D. Walter 
of Pueblo, Col. 

With the banquet at the Church of the 
Unity on the evening of May 18, the fifty- 
third annual meeting of the Western Con- 
ference came to a close amid good cheer, 
much good humor, and an earnest sense of 
gratitude for the gospel which is ours to 
have and to proclaim. 

The toastmaster, Mr. E. H. Cady, intro- 
duced as the first speaker of the evening 
Rev. E. A. Horton, who with happy phrases 
and stories warning against misplaced senti- 
ment led up to his more serious word. ‘This 
pointed out some of the secrets of such 
careers as those of Dr. Hale, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Gov. Boutwell, and Senator Hoar, all 
associated in Mr, Horton’s memory by a 
certain incident and their common Unita- 
rian faith. These men possessed a deep in- 
terest in human life, a love of the places 
and people they knew,—‘‘a provincialism 
which,”’ Prof. Royce says, ‘‘is the root of 
individual glory and community faith.’ 
“They took hold of the near at hand.” 
Second, they were filled with enthusiasm. 
Their religion had convinced both head and 
heart. As Mr. Horton said, it had reached 
anthracite sources, slow to ignite, but, once 
ablaze, burning with an intense and steady 
heat. And, lastly, ideals were theirs, noble, 
enriched by experience, teaching them to 
measure human nature by its best, and not 
its worst. The thought that ‘‘such careers 
cannot be snuffed out”’ is one of the strongest 
arguments for immortality. Mr. Horton 
closed with an assertion of his belief in the 
growing power and influence of Unitarianism. 

The first speaker had declared himself to 
be ‘‘merely a curtain-raiser, a little one-act 
thing, preceding the Hamlet, etc., of the 
evening,’ leaving Rev. J. C. Hodgins, the 
next speaker, ‘‘not at the happiest moment 
of his life.’’ He declined the réle assigned 
him, refusing any but the ‘‘first and hum- 
blest place in an ascending series of the 
witty and eloquent.” Referring to certain 
discussions during the Conference, he shrank, 
he said, from discussing the deeper mys- 
teries of life even in the pulpit, believing 
they should be left largely to individual 
thought and feeling. The great truths hid- 
den in each heart cannot easily come to the 
lips without injury to their fineness and 
beauty. But that the Unitarian Church has 
a mission must not be doubted, one that 
should lift it to a place of recognized and 
powerful influence. It must relate itself 
directly to the means and methods of social 
regeneration now active in the world out- 
side the church. It must concern itself less 
with speculation regarding immortality, sin, 
the Bible, and more with the improvement 
of laws, the immediate welfare of the people. 
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It is the business of the minister to take a|temple on the Nile with its receding halls so 


personal and active part in this public ser- 
vice. The danger of specialization was 
pointed out. Its place should be taken by 
“the broadest interest and life, on which is 
conditioned the highest life.’ ‘Altruism 
through the science of sociology can take 
the noblest impulses of humanity, and thus 
bring about the transfiguration of democ- 
racy.” 

The next speaker, Rev. Marion Murdoch, 
former pastor of the Cleveland church, took 
the thought of fraternity manifested in the 
pleasant gathering there, and connected it 
with the longed-for fraternity of the future. 
A grateful and graceful acknowledgment was 
made of the bountiful hospitality shown the 
conference, this suggesting perhaps by con- 
trast the lack of fraternity too often existing 
between different departments of the house- 
hold economy, the strained relations which 
threaten to break down the culinary system. 
A solution seems most probable through a 
proper recognition of the dignity of domestic 
service and making the kitchen a place in 
keeping with that dignity. ‘‘The labor 
difficulties will never be settled until they 
are settled right” nor “until a spiritual bond 
of fellowship is established between all 
workers with hand or brain.” ‘The era of 
the craftsman is just coming above the hori- 
_ zon,” and ‘the professions must look to 
their laurels.’”” It must be remembered how 
“The sword with gilt trappings rose up in 

the scale, 

Though balanced only by a ten-penny nail.’’ 


The church must come into closer relations | 


with the workers of the world, ‘‘must be 
fused with the social order.” A fraternity 
of worship and workers is the goal toward 
which the church is striving. 

Rev. F. A. Gilmore was the last speaker 
on the programme, burdened with the task 
of realizing much-prophesied wit and elo- 
quence, and mourning the loss of stolen ideas 
and stories which, however, were made good 
by substitutes. Tribute was paid to Cleve- 
land, its men and women, the generous en- 
tertainment, and the pastor of the hospitable 
church. Quoting George Eliot’s characteri- 
zation of the Florentines, ‘‘whose minds 
slipped from grave to gay like water round 
an angle,” Mr. Gilmore turned to the earnest 
consideration of the Unitarian Church and 
its mission. The remarkable advance in 
the last fifty years, the fact that it is con- 
sidered the most dangerous enemy of or- 
thodoxy; that, in its attitude of freedom and 
frank investigation, it is attracting the sin- 
cere and earnest everywhere; that, according 
to other judges as well as Unitarians, its 
hymn-writers best voice the aspiration of 
the heart,—all these things ought to neu- 
tralize the impatience felt at what sometimes 
seems a slow growth in numbers and influ- 
ence. Mr. Gilmore differed from Mr. Hodgins 
in his conception of the mission of the Church. 
Good as the various reform movements of 
the day are, the minister still has his special 
field demanding his best energies. If, with- 
out injury to that work, time can be given 
to social centres, art, education, civil service 
reform, etc., well and good; but he can hardly 
be an expert in these lines as he must be in 
his own peculiar work. Describing the old 


carefully hewn from the rock that, as the 
sun rose on a certain day, its rays penetrated 
to the deep inner chamber and lighted up 
the images of the gods there, the speaker 
symbolized in this inmost recess the inner 
life of man, to which the minister must make 
his appeal. Every Sabbath must the effort 
be made to reach and influence this source 
of motive and action, ‘‘to send out into the 
world groups of inspired men and women to 
take their place in the warp and woof of the 
social order.” 

Mr. Simons, Mr. Hawley, Mrs. Davis, Miss 
Low, and Miss Buck were called for, and 
each responded briefly. 

A meeting of the Central States Associate 
Alliance was held at the close of the after- 
noon, and adjourned sine die. At Miss 
Field’s suggestion this organization may re- 
solve itself into three groups, one becoming 
connected with the Meadville Conference, a 
second with the Michigan Conference, in- 
cluding Toledo, and a third in the South- 
west section of the district taking in the 
branches at Louisville and Indianapolis. 

Marian M. Lewis. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The following report was presented by 
Mr. George Hutchinson for the Committee 
on the Church Building Loan Fund, report- 
ing at the meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association :— 


$142,462 is the total amount of our Church 
Building Loan Fund, and this amount, with 
the exception of $8,281, is now invested with 
sixty-five of our church organizations. Of 
the balance on hand $7,500 is already 
pledged, but not called. 

From date of the first loan, Feb. 4, 1885, 
this fund has been judiciously, effectively, 
but quietly, administered, and, although 
many have shared in the benefits, possibly 
not sufficient effort has been made to have 
its objects and workings fully understood 
throughout our fellowship. 

By vote of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1903 the adminis- 
tration was transferred from a board of 
trustees to a standing committee. It is this 
committee which now reports, and in doing 
so requests that members of the Association 
allow themselves to be better informed re- 
garding, and take an increased interest in, 
this important feature of our work. 

The wisdom of thorough organization dis- 
played by the founders of this fund, the well- 
directed generosity of the donors, and the 
integrity of the borrowers are evidenced in 
the results attained, total loans having num- 
bered 140, divided as follows: in New Eng- 
land, 40; Middle States, 17; Western States, 
58; Southern States, 2; Pacific States, 19; 
and Canada, 4. The total investments have 
been $370,230, and total losses $3,205, or 
less than x per cent.,—a record certainly 
most creditable. 

That our delegates may, from a better 
knowledge of its purposes, intelligently esti- 
mate the value of this fund we report some- 
what in detail. This is not in any degree 
a fund available to assist in the general ex- 
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penditures of a parish. It is not a fund for 
the encouragement of extravagance in the 
building of church edifices. It is not a fund 
flexible, admitting of loans under unwise or 
ill-advised conditions, neither may its rules 
be continuously violated by a laxity of 
method as to payments on part of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

But far more interesting and important 
than enumerations as to what it is not are 
statements as to what it is. 

It should be well understood, and here as 
elsewhere stated with emphasis, that the 
purpose of this fund is to actively encourage 
and assist in new church building enter- 
prises. It is possible with this co-operation 
for the new parish, with house or hall ex- 
istence, to worship—as it should with rea- 
sonable promptness—in a building erected 
and consecrated to this purpose. By this 
means also the older parish, with church 
location or equipment inadequate, may be 
enabled to renew its life and usefulness with 
structure better placed or more in keeping 
with its needs. 

The business conditions which govern our 
loans, for the execution of which this com- 
mittee is responsible, are reasonable. They 
are without speculative features, assuring 
very nearly absolute security, and hence re- 
sulting to the permanent advantage of the 
fund and its beneficiaries. The missionary 
feature is the loaning of varying sums without 
interest, the yearly payments of 10 per cent. 
being credited against each loan, and thus 
systematically diminishing the obligation 
until paid entire. 

We have thus reported and explained, in 
order that applicants may fully realize that 
from such portion of the Church Building 
Loan Fund as may be uninvested a non- 
interest bearing loan is possible, and freely 
granted, if with request is shown apparent 
need and practically absolute security. 

Only as we may impart an intelligent and 
comprehensive knowledge of results to pos- 
sible contributors, may we hope to see this 
fund increase. The investment returns are 
positive and spiritual, but there can be ab- 
solutely no expectation of a profit financial. 

As a denomination let us be grateful for 
this fund: with it let us enlarge the field of 
our endeavor, and let those generously de- 
siring to bestow consider that here is a cause 
rightfully entitled to receive. 

Francis H. LINCOLN. 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 
ROLAND W. BOyDEN. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


At the business meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association the Joint Committee 
of Universalists and Unitarians reported 
through their secretary, Rev. George Batch- 
elor, as follows -— 


The function of this committee is limited 
and peculiar. By the terms of their appoint- 
ment the members are forbidden to set on 
foot new plans of missionary work, or to 
attempt anything like a closer union between 
the two denominations represented. Dr. 
Frank O. Hall of New York is chairman, and 
Rey, George Batchelor of Boston is secretary. 
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The committee is asked to scan all new mis- 
sionary movements, and see to it that Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians do not attempt to 
occupy the same ground or to engage in any 
injurious and wasteful competition. Wher- 
ever new movements have begun, with dan- 
ger of friction, it is the business of the com- 
mittee to extract any grain of sand that may 
have fallen into the machinery and to in- 
troduce a drop of oil. 

Two meetings have been held within the 
last year. At one, on the 31st of May, 1904, 
the general question was raised whether Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians naturally appeal to 
classes so different that they are not likely 
to interfere with each other. Both Dr. At- 
wood and Dr. Hall believed that they did, 
and cited as instances Wichita, Kan., and 
Flatbush, N.Y., as good examples. Dr. 
Atwood had opposed the Universalist move- 
ment in Wichita until he found that the two 
churches were better than one, because they 
reached a larger number of people without 
injustice to any one. Dr, Hall said the 
same was true at Flatbush. 

Dr, Eliot then raised a question concerning 
the migration of the Every Day Church from 
Boston, and its union with the Universalist 
church in Brookline at Coolidge Corner, very 
near to the Second Unitarian Church, of 
which Rev. E. D. Towle is minister. On 
motion of Dr. Atwood it was voted that, if 
the interests of the Universalist churches 
concerned would be equally well subserved, 
or nearly as well subserved, by enlarging the 
site of the Brookline church and locating 
there instead of at Coolidge Corner, the 
committee would recommend that course. 
Mr. H. S. Ballou, Universalist, was ap- 
pointed to bring the matter to the attention 
of the parties concerned. 

Dr. Eliot read reports which showed a 
willingness on the part of at least two hun- 
dred Universalist ministers to create closer 
relations between the two denominations, 
and asked if anything could be done with 
that end in view. It was agreed that the 
committee had no authority, and that there 
was no marked tendency in that direction. 

The second meeting was held Feb. 20, 
1905. Mr. Ballou reported personally and 
by letter from Rev. George L. Perin that it 
was not practicable for the Universalists to 
locate elsewhere than at the point chosen, 
there was no intention to compete with the 
Unitarians, and that it was the natural centre 
for the Universalist congregations. Dr. Eliot 
agreed that the Universalist movement had 
not unfavorably affected the Unitarians. A 
Similar report was made concerning Flatbush, 
LI. 

Mr. Ballou asked about Attleboro, Mass., 
where, with a Universalist church already 
established, a new independent congregation 
has called a Unitarian minister. It was 
agreed that there was no occasion to interfere 
with the new church, which had not drawn 
from Universalist sources, and would leave 
many unprovided for if it should be given 
up. 

It was voted to consider the propriety of 
holding during Anniversary Week in Boston 
a public fellowship meeting. This was not 
found to be practicable, and nothing has been 
done. It was also resolved that neighbor- 
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ing churches and ministers of the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian fellowships are earnestly 
requested to hold union services at least 
once a year, and to give upon that day 
serious and devout attention to the use of 
Christian unity, and especially to the deep 
faiths of the heart that unite the free churches 
of the Universalist and Unitarian commu- 
nions in bonds of fraternal sympathy and in 
common purposes and aims. It was voted 
also to ask Dr. F. O. Hall to issue a letter, 
signed by the committee, setting forth their 
principles and hopes, with recommendations 
for practical work. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, Secretary. 


The Importance of Church Music. 


The Committee on the Importance of 
Church Music gave a report to the American 
Unitarian Association on Anniversary Week 
through Rev. J. H. Holmes, as follows :— 


As secretary of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of Church Music, I have the honor 
to present the following statement of the 
purposes of this committee, and of the char- 
acter of the work which it has undertaken 
to accomplish. Inasmuch as the committee 
has not yet completed any of its labors, and 
such completion is not anticipated for many 
months, my words at this time must serve 
only as a kind of preliminary report, which 
will inform not so much of things achieved 
as of things promised. 

The Committee for the Improvement of 
Church Music was appointed by the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
in January of this present year, and was 
made to consist of the following members: 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, chairman; John Haynes 
Holmes, secretary; Arthur Foote, Louisa P. 
Loring, Elizabeth M. Marsh, Herbert Mott, 
Charles F. Russell, Eugene R. Shippen, 
Benjamin L. Whelpley, and F. W. Wodell. 
This committee, as its name implies, was 
established for the purpose of considering the 
problem of the improvement of the musical 
service of worship in our Unitarian churches. 
It is a matter of common observation, by 
persons who are interested in the subject, 
that the character of the music in the re- 
ligious services of many of our churches is 
discouragingly bad; and it is in recognition 
of this fact that the directors of the Asso- 
ciation have summoned this committee, in 
the hope that, by a careful and judicious in- 
vestigation of the problem, it may devise 
ways and means of bettering the quality of 
the musical services in our fellowship of 
churches, 

The committee has held two well-attended 
meetings, at which several lines of helpful 
activity were suggested and discussed. As 
its first and most important task the com- 
mittee has undertaken to collect and publish, 
for the use of the musical directors of our 
churches, convenient lists of the titles, pub- 
lishers’ prices, etc., of such anthems as, in 
the judgment of experienced choir-masters 
and ministers, are suitable for use in Unita- 
rian services of worship. In pursuance of 
this end a circular letter was sent to some 
fifty of our successful choir-masters, request- 
ing that they send to the committee the 
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titles of such anthems as they could recom- 
mend from their experience as worthy, both 
as regards words and music. Titles were 
also procured by personal interviews with 
several of the distinguished choir-masters of 
Boston, and with some of the leading musical 
publishers. As a result of this work the 
titles of some seven hundred or more an- 
thems have been procured, and copies of 
these anthems are now being carefully ex- 
amined by the musicians and ministers of 
the committee, in order that all anthems, 
the music of which is of poor quality, and 
the words of which are not in harmony 
with Unitarian interpretations of Christian 
thought, may be rejected. 

As a result of these labors two definite 
achievements are anticipated. First, the 
committee expects to publish, in the fall, 
a carefully edited list of some five hundred 
anthems, giving full information regarding 
composers, publishers’ prices, grades of mu- 
sical difficulty, etc., and to place this list 
in the hands of the choir-masters of our 
churches for their help and guidance. Sec- 
ondly, the committee expects to publish 
very soon, through the house of Oliver Dit- 
son Company, at a very low price, a small 
volume containing the music of about fifty 
anthems, carefully selected for use in liberal 
churches. It is confidently expected that 
this little book may prove of great assistance 
to many of our smaller and weaker churches. 

Other lines of activity have been discussed 
by this committee, and some few have al- 
ready been entered upon. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the first steps have been taken in 
the investigation of the question of the reg- 
ular instruction of the students in our divinity 
schools in church music and hymnology; 
and it is expected that, as a result of its 
inquiries, the committee will be in a position 
to recommend to the Harvard Divinity 
School and the Meadville Theological School 
the establishment of courses of instruction 
in these important subjects. The formation 
of a travelling library of anthems, to be 
owned by the Association and placed at the 
disposal of our churches, the organization of 
a guild or society of organists and choir- 
masters, the holding, at stated intervals, of 
choir-festivals,—these are some few of the 
proposals which have been considered by 
this committee, and which may serve to 
indicate the possibilities and the seriousness 
of the work which has been undertaken. 

Little has thus far been actually accom- 
plished, as you may see; but one undertaking 
of significance is already far advanced 
toward fulfilment, and other serious tasks 
are being discussed and only await the right 
moment to be taken earnestly in hand. 

In closing this report, may I be permitted 
to express to you my personal conviction of 
the pressing need and vital importance of 
such a work as this for the improvement of 
church music? We demand, in the services 
of worship in our churches, that our minis- 
ters shall give us sermons which are of a 
high quality as sermons, and which shall be 
in accord with the spirit of perfect freedom, 
the ideal of perfect truth, and the practical 
aims of the worship of God and the service 
of man, which characterize our religious life. 
It is no less important that we should de- 
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mand also of our choir-masters that they 
shall give us music which shall be of a high 
quality as music, and which shall give voice 
to sentiments which are in harmony with, 
and not in violent opposition-to, our funda- 
mental religious ideas. The betterment of 
the musical portions of our services is one 
of the pressing needs of modern church 
worship; and it is just this need, as it is 
found in our fellowship, that this committee 
has been appointed to serve. Believing that 
its work is of no slight or passing significance, 
this committee appeals urgently for the co- 
operation of our ministers, musical directors, 
and laymen, and trusts that any advice 
which it may see fit to offer to our churches 
may be received in the spirit of helpfulness 
and good will in which it is offered. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN Haynes Hotes, Secretary. 


The Outlook for a Liberal Gospel in 
the South. 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON, STATE SECRE- 
TARY FOR VIRGINIA. 


A few weeks ago I addressed the members 
of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia 
in behalf of our Richmond work. By way of 
indorsing my remarks, Dr. Ecob told his 
people they must remember that there is a 
theological “‘black belt”? in the South, as 
well as a racial “black belt.”’* Now that is 
a solemn fact. 

T hope, however, that the racial black belt 
will always remain black. ‘The blacker this 
belt is, the better it will be for the South and 
the whole country. But I sincerely hope 
that the theological black belt will brighten 
up a little. The theological black belt can 
take on quite a number of very brilliant hues 
without the least danger of being indistin- 
guishable from the liberal thought of our 
country. Many things have contributed to 
make the South the most conservative place 
on the face of the earth,—a lack of sea- 
ports to put us in close touch with other 
liberal countries, slave labor which kept 
out free white labor of the North and other 
liberal countries, and a failure to develop 
manufactories which sent the tide of em- 
igration of the North and East to the West. 
If you will take our Unitarian map printed 
in our year book in 1901, you will see 
churches dotted all over the map from 
Boston to San Francisco, which shows that 
the Unitarian church has followed West- 
ward emigration. , 

But there is another reason, the most 
potent reason of all, perhaps, for this ultra- 
conservatism in the South, and that is the 
little family quarrel we had forty years ago, 
At the outbreak of the war we had several 
flourishing churches in the South composed 
of the leading citizens of the community. 
This was true at Richmond, Charleston, 
New Orleans, Louisville, and Baltimore. All 
of these churches went down but Louisville 
and Baltimore. One of the strange things 
about our Unitarian Church in the South is 
that until within the past few years it has 
never had, even in part, a native ministry. 
All of its ministers had come from the North. 
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Therefore after the war the people of the 
South came to the conclusion that, as you 
were all very unorthodox on the subject of 
State’s rights, we could not trust your the- 
ological opinions, and we said very em- 
phatically that we did not want you to ‘“‘play 
in our back yard!” 

The South was defeated, and her cause was 
lost; and it is not to be wondered at that she 
should have been ill-disposed toward the 
faith of her conquerors. The writer of 
Hebrews had a pretty good knowledge of 
human nature when he said: ‘“‘Now no chast- 
ening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous, although it may afterward 
work out the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness unto them that are exercised thereby!’ 


“But the old order changeth, 
Giving place to new.” 


The South no longer has any peculiar in- 
stitutions nor problems of its own. The 
products of the South are more nearly like 
the products of other portions of our country. 
The mines and factories, railroads, fruits, 
garden and farm products in the South are 
similar to those of other portions of our 
country; and the people of the North and 
East who have been in touch with liberal 
thought know that, as far as occupations are 
concerned, they will find congenial surround- 
ings in the South. ‘Therefore the liberal 
thought of the South will be strengthened, 
and is being strengthened by emigration from 
the North and East and from European coun- 
tries. Some of my very best people are 
Northern people, and we live together very 
happily. I am sometimes asked by my 
Northern friends if there is still manifested 
any bitterness in the South toward Northern 
people. Now I must not ‘‘put on airs” and 
try to make it appear that everything is per- 
fectly lovely and harmonious in the South. 
If you go down there with ‘‘a chip on your 
shoulder,’ you will very soon meet the man 
who is hunting for that chip. Sometimes 
you will come across him whether you have 
a chip or not. There are a few old soldiers 
in the South who are still shooting off blank 


cartridges, and, while the cartridge is per- 


fectly harmless, you usually hear the noise 
in New England. But I am very happy to 
say that there are very few soldiers engaged 
in this business. The great mass of ‘the 
soldiers on both sides manifest toward each 
other absolute love and: good will, proving 
the oft-quoted remark that “The bravest 
are the tenderest, and the loving are the 
daring.” 

There are still a few sainted women in the 
South eighty or ninety years old who have 
not surrendered and never will; there are a 
few editors who seem to think that the size 
of their subscription list depends upon the 
persistency of their efforts to cast suspicion 
upon everything the North does for the 
South; and there are still a few ministers 
of the gospel who are afflicted with what they 
call “righteous indignation,’’ who do not 
always preach the gospel of good will. By 
the way, I have noticed everywhere that, 
when some ministers become afflicted with 
righteous indignation, they have a very 
peculiar and incurable disease They re- 
mind us of Virgil’s:description of the ‘“ever- 
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mindful wrath of cruel Juno,” and we wonder 

how such wrath can dwell in celestial 

minds. 

But, my countrymen, it is scarcely nec- 
essary for me to assure you that the mighty 
chorus of intelligent voices of the South is 
singing in unison, and singing from the 
heart, a song of faith and good will toward 
every other portion of our common country. 
There are some things we cannot see just 
alike, but the difference is due to local con- 
ditions and point of view, and not to malev- 
olence. The South will never forget the 
fact that, when in 1878-79 we were pros- 
trated by the terrible scourge of yellow 
fever, you came to our relief with money 
and with loving, efficient servige. Our grat- 
itude is inscribed upon our hearts and im- 
bedded in our literature. I beg you to 
allow me to relate an incident that occurred 
in the South after the yellow fever plague 
of 1879. The Atlanta Constitution offered 
a prize of one hunderd dollars for the poem 
which expressed most fittingly the grati- 
tude of the South toward the North. Miss 
Maria Louise Eve’s poem, “Conquered at 
Last,’’ won the prize. I quote a few lines 
of this beautiful poem :— 

“You came to us once, O brothers, in wrath, 
And rude desolation followed your path. 
You conquered us then, but only in part; 
For a stubboru thing is the human heart. 

“You conquered once, our swords we gave; 
We yield now our hearts—they are all we 

have; 

Our last trench was there, and it held out 

long; 

It is yours, O friends, and you'll find it 

strong. 

Your love had a magic diviner than art, 

And ‘conquered by kindness’ we’ll write 

on our hearts.” 

The South cannot fail to appreciate the 
splendid sympathy and the beautiful and 
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intelligent philanthropy of the men and 
women who compose the educational so- 
ciety under leadership of President Ogden, 
who have been coming to our Southland for 
the past few years and helping us with our 
educational problems. As an unselfish out- 
pouring of generosity and good will the 
South looks upon this as unparalleled in 
history. 

These are some of the conditions which 
show the feeling and trend of thought of the 
people, and which are favorable to the 
growth of our liberal faith. 

The people of the South are turning their 
faces to the East, to the rising sun of their 
hope. ‘They live no longer upon the recol- 
lection of their past glory. They are facing 
in a new spiri® the problems which the new 
century has placed before them, and they 
desire to work together with their country- 
men of all sections for the best ideals of 
domestic happiness, intelligent citizenship, 
political righteousness, and religious sym- 
pathy. 

Now let me speak a few words in a special 
way about our work at Richmond, 

I think it is absolutely true that Rich- 
mond is a strategic point. It is not only 
the gateway of the South, but it is, to a large 
extent, the nourishing mother of the lower 
South, Its commercial, publication, and 
educational interests make its power felt 
all over the South, and bring it in touch in 
many ways with the people further south. 
As the seat of the Confederacy for four 
years it has a sacred or a sentimental inter- 
est for every man or woman whose father, 
husband, brother, or son staked his all for 
the ‘‘Lost Cause.’’ Besides all this, my coun- 
trymen, Virginians are a splendid people, 
and are really worth “saving”! Excepting 
‘Tennesseeans and Mississippians they are the 
finest people in the South! 

When I first went to Richmond, one of 
my parishioners said to me: ‘You might 
succeed here if it were not for the fact that 
the orthodoxy of the people is so everlastingly 
hard you cannot break it up with dynamite.” 
I replied, “‘My good sir, that is just the 
reason why we ought to plant ourselves here 
to stay” 

Of course we have been stoutly opposed. 
A few months before I went to Richmond a 
minister of one of the orthodox churches 
said from the pulpit, ‘I thank God there is 
but one Unitarian church in Virginia.” 
He had reference to our beautiful little church 
at Highland Springs. But there was a very 
interesting sequel to his remark. There was 
in the congregation a certain man who heard 
the remark, and said, ‘‘I wonder what Uni- 
tarians believe that this man feels it his 
duty to denounce them in such terms?” 
He investigated the subject, and found that 
the Unitarian belief coincided with his own. 
The result was that he and his family of 
seven were led into our church, and he is 
now one of our trustees. 

Another member of ours was led into our 
church by an attack from an orthodox min- 
ister in another portion of our city. Just 
a year ago Unitarians received another severe 
denunciation from an orthodox pulpit. And 
there are other things which have occurred 
which show a very unkind spirit upon the 
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part of some of the people who call them- 
selves orthodox. 

Upon the other hand it is very evident 
that a large portion of the people are not in 
sympathy with this spirit of intolerance and 
abuse. Some of the best Southern fam- 
ilies have joined our church, and they have 
not lost standing on account of it. The 
people of the South cannot always resist our 
message ‘The spirit of liberality is in the 
air, You find it in our great seats of learn- 
ing, and you absorb it through the columns 
of the liberal press. As surely as a spirit of 
humanity stalked through the earth and 
gave us prison reform, and went into the 
factories and sent the children away to school, 
and went into the poor districts teaching 
self-reliance and self-respect, giving educa- 
tion, sanitation, and a sense of beauty to 
the people, so surely is a spirit of liberality 
in religion finding its way into the thoughts 
and hearts of the people. 

This spirit of liberality is something more 
than the work of man, I believe that the 
very God who made us is knocking cease- 
lessly and lovingly at the door of the human 
reason in order that man might have more 
abundant light and life, and we cannot re- 
sist God 

Young men and young women cannot come 
from a sane study of geology and evolution 
in our first-class universities, and believe the 
story of creation found in the first chapters 
of Genesis, upon which is based the whole 
superstructure of an ultra-conservative the- 
ology. And it is getting to be more and more 
against the spirit of the age for educated 
people to read the lives of such men as 
Channing, Ware, Bellows, Howe, and Hoar, 
and Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and 
Thomas Cooper, and such womenas Dorothea 
Dix, and doubt that such saints and heroes 
were the servants of the living God. ‘The 
time is here when to doubt the reasonable- 
ness of our religious faith and the spiritual 
power of our leading men and women is 
looked upon as a lack of culture, to say 
nothing of a lack of Christian courtesy. 

But there is one thing that we will never 
do in the South nor in any other portion of 
our country: we will never get the numerical 
strength that properly belongs to us. ‘The 
man described human nature better perhaps 
than he was aware when he pronounced a 
curse upon those who think our good thoughts 
before us. Some people will adopt our be- 
lief and our ideals, but, for lack of courage, 
will contemn the source from which they 
come, and will still cling to the shibboleths 
of a discarded faith. 

But there are two things we will do in the 
South: we will gather to ourselves a con- 
stituency significant in numbers, in intelli- 
gence, and in religious fervor that will make 
our local churches self-sustaining. This is 
very much to be desired, for the church in no 
portion of the country can command the re- 
spect and influence it ought to have until it 
becomes self-sustaining. Another thing we 
will do: we will win the respect of those who 
cannot accept our faith, 

There is room for us in the South and a 
noble work for us to do. Our cause will not 
be without adherents as long as our message 
breathes the sweet reasonableness of Jesus 
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and as long as we can place without apology 
and without offence reason above super- 
stition, service for humanity above ritual, 
and character above creed. 


The Children’s Mission. 


Arlington Street Church held a large as- 
semblage on the occasion of the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute. The newly 
elected president, Henry M. Williams, pre- 
sided. The report of William Crosby, who 
after forty-six years of faithful service has 
been elected superintendent emeritus of the 
Children’s Mission at his personal desire, was 
read by the secretary. Parker B. Field, who 
has been Mr. Crosby’s assistant for three 
years, has been appointed superintendent. 
The secretary prefaced his report with a 
splendid tribute to Mr. Crosby’s many years 
of service, and wished it understood that his 
interest in the work is the same. 

During the past year 457 applications were 
received in behalf of 740 children. Of this 
number 195 were taken and placed in private 
families or in the temporary home. At the 
beginning of the year there were 41 children 
in the home; at various times during the 
year 339 have been in the care of the home; 
at present there are 40 in the home, and 
119 are being cared for in private families. 
The report stated that in the placing of 
children in hgmes the religious preferences 
of the parents are considered, and the mis- 
sion co-operates with other societies in the 
work of caring for destitute children. 

There has been one change from a long- 
established custom. There is no longer a 
resident teacher at the mission. ‘The chil- 
dren in the temporary home are sent to the 
public school, During July and August of 
last year the children at the mission were 
boarded at private homes in the country, 
although the office was kept open as usual, 
The same arrangements will probably be — 
made this summer. The receipts for the 
year were $20,911, and expenses $21,904. 

Miss Murray and Miss Freeman each gave 
a brief account of the practical work of the 
home. At this point groups of little chil- 
dren from the mission were brought in by 
the attendants, and their songs were as usual 
a very pretty feature of the exercises. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., of Brookline, and Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, dean of Simmons College. 


William Sweetzer Heywood. 


Another faithful servant of God and man 
has passed upward through the mystic gate. 
Mr. Heywood was born in Westminster, at 
the foot of Mt. Wachusett, in 1824, and 
died in Dorchester, May 27, 1905. After 
fitting for college and teaching for a while 
in district schools his mind turned toward 
a business career; but a profound religious 
experience led him into the Christian min- 
istry, to which he was ordained in 1849. 
He had already attached himself to the 
Hopedale Community, an organization 
founded in 1842 by Rev. Aden Ballou, “for 
the purpose of applying the spirit and prin- 
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ciples of the New Testament to every depart - 


ment of human activity and of illustrating | 


them in all the relations of life.” In 1851 he 
wedded Mr. Ballou’s gifted daughter, who 
became for several years his associate princi- 
palin the Hopedale Home School. 

The Civil War brought changes unfavor- 
able to the community; and for the next 
thirty years Mr. Heywood found his place 
and work among the Unitarians, having 
settlements in Scituate, Hudson, Holyoke, 
and Sterling, with an interval as minister- 
at-large inthe North End of Boston. Since 
1896 he has made a home in Park Street, 
New Dorchester, with health too precarious 
to allow of pulpit or pastoral labors. For 
the last seven years the Church of the Dis- 
ciples has been honored and gladdened by 
counting Mr. and Mrs. Heywood among its 
helpful members; and the last Sunday of 
his life found him in the assembly of wor- 
shippers, and exchanging the usual clasp of 
hands at the close. 

On Tuesday morning he set out to attend 
the Berry Street Conference of ministers; 
but on his way to the electric car an apo- 
plectic stroke laid him on the pavement. 
Kind hands bore him back to the house, 
where after four painless days he “‘slept to 
wake,’ a change to which he had long 
looked forward with fearless and happy con- 
fidence. 

Rey. George H. Young, who had known 
and loved Mr. Heywood since enjoying his 
instructions in Hopedale school-days, spoke 
at the memorial services of his simple, guile- 
less goodness, and bore a hearty testimony 
to the solid qualities of the man and his 
wor. In the conversations which followed, 
others of the company made grateful men- 
tion of his spiritual helpfulness, his entire 
genuineness, his honorable standard of con- 
duct, his answering devotion to principle, 
and the beauty of his domestic life. Mrs. 
Heywood survives him. ‘Their only child, 
Mrs. Holden, resides in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Cy. Gas. 


The One-lesson System. 


May I say a word about an article of mine 
upon the one-lesson system, as one important 
sentence in it has now been contradicted? 

I am delighted to read that contradiction 
in your paper of May 18, and to learn that 
the Sunday School Society is not really in- 
tending to carry the system into general 
practice, and I hope that your readers no- 
ticed that I only spoke of the rumor upon 
hearsay, and expressly stated that I had 
seen nothing concerning it in print. My 
informant was one who is especially inter- 
ested in favor of the one-lesson system, and 
probably “the wish was father to the 
thought,” and caused her to put too much 
confidence in some rumor in regard to the 
matter. 

I have long been intending to try to ex- 
press my thoughts upon the system in ques- 
tion, and what I had lately heard of the 
supposed intention of the Sunday School 
Society merely served as an introduction to 
what I had desired to write. 

Everything else that I said stands just as 
it was written, as a suggestion to individual 
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Sunday-schools that, if they adopt the one- 
lesson system, they might with advantage 
leave freedom to the teachers to work in 
common or alone, as best suited their own 
usefulness. Many of them I am aware de- 
light to work with each other over one set 
of lessons and one book, and such teachers 
I should never dream of criticising if the 
others can be free, ALICE P. CARTER. 


The Abraham Lincoln Centre. 


The dedication services for the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre church, into which Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and the people of All Souls’ 
Church have put so much earnest and con- 
secrated effort, have practically been going 
on since Easter Sunday, when the first ser- 
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vice was held there. On April 30, May 7, 
| and May 14 Mr. Jones preached a series of 
| three dedicatory sermons on the re-enforce- 
| ment of faith, entitled respectively “A Back- 
| ward Look,” “A Forward Look,’ and “An 
| Inward Look,’’ which have been published 
|as a dedicatory trilogy. On May 9 there was 
|a dramatic installation, consisting of a re- 
| cital of Richelieu, by Henry Lawrence South- 
| wick of Boston, followed by a dramatic read- 
}ing. On Sunday, May 21, the ‘Sermon of 
| the Organ’’ was preached,—a dedication word 
| for the new instrument. On Saturday after- 
|noon, May 27, the flag was raised over the 
| building in the presence of the Sunday- 
school and other children. On Sunday, 
| May 28, occurred the dedication services 
proper, in which the order of readings and 
responses was essentially the same as that 
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used at the dedication of the first building 
of All Souls’ Church, Oct. 17, 1886. On the 
same evening was the opening services of 
the National Congress of Religion. The de- 
votional services were in the church of Rev. 
F. W. Hawley, the sermon given by the 
president, Rev. H. W. Thomas, and words 
of greeting were extended by Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford and others. ‘The social dedication 
and neighborhood welcome was given on 
Tuesday evening, May 30, with short ad- 
dresses on behalf of the church and responses 
by the pastors of neighboring churches, rep- 
resentatives of the Salvation Army, the 
public schools, and the president of the 
Cable-car Literary and Athletic Club, The 
civic dedication was set for the evening of 
Thursday, June 1, with ten-minute ad- 
dresses: ‘Chicago,’ Hon. E. F. Dunne, 
mayor; ‘‘The Church for the State,’’ Prof. 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Commons; 


“The Law,” Judge M. F. Tuley; ‘Public 
Service,’ Edgar Bancroft; ‘The Public 
Schools,” Superintendent E. G. Cooley of 
the Chicago public schools; ‘“The Univer- 


sity,’ Paul Shorey of the University of 
Chicago; “Municipal Policies and Politics,”’ 
Walter L. Fisher of the Municipal League; 
“Democracy,” Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House. 

The meetings of the Congress of Religion 
include papers by Rev. William E. Barten, 
pastor of the Congregational church in Oak 
Park, Rev. E. P. Powell, N. O. Nelson of St. 
Louis, Rev. Daniel Evans, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Cambridge, Dr. Emil 
G. Hirsch, Rev. Russell N. Bellows of New 
York, Mrs. Vandelia V. Thomas, Mrs. An- 
drew Macleisch, and Rev. Caroline B. Crane. 


Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The Harvard Summer School of Theology 
will open July 5 with a programme devoted 
exclusively to Bible study. The forty-five 
lectures are divided equally among the nine 
lecturers and form three groups,—one on 
the Old Testament, one on the New Testa- 
ment, and one on related extra-Biblical ma- 
terial. Prof. D. G. Lyon’s course (July 
5-10, at 9 A.M.) on “Hebrew Monarchy 
from 930 to 586 B.c.’’ will describe the out- 
ward conditions of Israel’s national life, and 
will inquire into its’ deeper motives, the 
unifying and the disintegrating forces which 
shaped that life. Prof. C. H. Toy (July 
5-10, at 10.30 A.M.) will discuss the attitude 
of the prophets toward the sacrificial ritual, 
their conception of the individual religious 
life, their view of the divine government, 
their expectations for the national future, 
and their ethics. Prof. C. C. Torrey (July 
11-15, at 12 M.) has for a subject, “The 
Poems of Deutero-Isaiah.”” Prof. G. F. 
Moore (July 11-15, at 9 A.M.) offers the study 
of “Jewish Literature from 200 B.c. to 100 
A.D.,” describing the most important Jewish 
writings which the early Christian churches 
appropriated and adapted to their own use. 
Prof. S. Schechter’s course (July 11-15, at 
10.30 A.M.) is on ‘‘Early Rabbinic Theology.” 
The lectures of Prof. H. S. Nash (July 5-10, 
at 12 M.) will be “Alexandrian Theology in 
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Relation to the Christianity of the Apostolic 
Age,” making a study in comparative ideal- 
ism. In the course on “The Epistles of 
Paul to the Colossians and Ephesians” 
(July 17-21, at 9 A.m.) Prof. J. H. Ropes 
will discuss the contents, purpose, and gen- 
uineness of these Epistles, and their contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the theology of 
Paul. Prof. W. W. Fenn (July 17-21, at 
10.30 A.M.) will lecture on ‘“The Theological 
Method of Jesus’ with the intent, not so 
much to unfold the specific teachings, as to 
show the validity of the method, and its 
bearing upon some current theological prob- 
lems. Prof. F. C. Moore (July 17-21, at 
12 M.) takes for his subject ‘“The Relations 
of the New Testament Writings to Other 
Early Christian Literature,’ including dis- 
cussion of recent discoveries in that field. 


Boston Summer Services. 


The Second Church congregation is in- 
vited to worship with the members of the 
First Church (Berkeley and Marlboro Streets) 
on the three last Sundays of June 11, 18, and 
25, when the Second Church will be closed. 
Union summer services will be held in the 
Second Church every Sunday at 10.30 A.M. 
Following is a list of preachers for the suc- 
cessive Sundays: July 2, Rev. Edward D. 
Towle; July 9, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett; 
July 16, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley; July 
23, Rev. Edward Cummings; July 30, Rev. 
James Eells; August 6, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings; August 13, Rev. James Eells; August 
20, Rev. Chester G. Miller; August 27, Rev. 
James Eells; September 3, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John; September 10, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings; September 17, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings; September 24, Rev. Herbert H. 
Mott. 

The music will be in charge of Mr. H. G. 
Tucker. The Second Church choir, Miss 
Gertrude Miller, soprano, Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks, contralto, Mr. Bruce W. Hobbs, tenor, 
Mr. Wirt B. Phillips, bass, will sing. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


BOOK NOTES. 

All the copies of Brooke Herford’s “Bible 
Stories,” ordered from England, have been 
sold. More are on the way to us. This is 
well fitted for home reading by parents to 
the young children. Mothers often write to 
our headquarters, asking for something 
which renders the Old Testament Narratives 
in language simple and meaning acceptable. 
Dr. Herford’s success is conspicuous. In 
this same direction is Mrs. Jaynes’s leaflets, 
Mrs. Lane’s stories, and Miss Lawford’s little 
book. 

During Anniversary Week the book-room 
presented a busy scene. Inquiries were 
abundant from the numerous visitors. Call- 
ers came from far and near, so that the place 
became a real occasion for rally and union, 
round the one subject of Sunday-school 
work. Those who are interested in it are 
earnestly so, and the light of progress shines 
in their talk. 
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The leaflet lessons of last year, by Dr. 
Lyon and Mrs. Lane, will be published in 
permanent form during the summer, the 
first in a book, the second in sets, in envel- 
opes. The pictures that go with the Pri- 
mary Course will also be put into envelope 
sets, and sold only in full number, 36. 

A new free tract, ‘How to Increase and 
Maintain Sunday-school Membership,” by 
Rev. H. T. Secrist, will be ready in the 
autumn. The many methods, some old, 
some new, that have been tried, will be de- 
scribed. The author does not claim that 
stich devices take the place of hard work 
and devoted teachers, but they often assist. 

Prof. C. H. Toy has revised the chronological 
table that is found in his ‘Religion of Israel,’’ 
with some important changes. ‘This revision 
will appear in Dr. Lyon’s ‘‘Later Old Testa- 
ment Narratives” (announced above), as 
well as in Prof. Toy’s new edition of his own 
book. 

“Moral Education,” by Edward Howard 
Griggs, has gone into a second edition. ‘This 
is full of suggestions for ministers and 
teachers,—suggestions of laws, spirit, ideals, 
and not much of purely pedagogical rules. 
“To-day, particularly,” says the author, “it 
is sanity we most need in education.” Quite 
illuminating is Mr. Griggs’s views on the 
great subject of child nurture. It is easy 
to accuse him, as it is easy to prove Hender- 
son in “The Higher Education” guilty of 
vagueness, now and then, of generalities 
here and there. But the light shines down 
and through. The standards are always 
indicated. 

It is not difficult to see the trend of things 
to-day. The book-store or the book-room 
reveals it. Daily conversation marks the 
channel. There is danger of moral educa- 
tion becoming a “fad,” a popular study. 
There is a fascination about it for the mod- 
ern mind. Meanwhile the sane teacher or 
the devoted minister with his single aim in 
view will make use of the temporary zeal 
around him. He will turn the shallow 
stream into deeper courses. He will enlist 
for permanent service the transient inter- 
est. The Sunday-school must get the ben- 
efit of the revival. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emtty B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


“Scenes in Bookland.’”’ 


The Fair Committee are feeling very much 
encouraged, as at our annual meeting sev- 
eral more unions have volunteered to pro- 
vide chairmen for some of the tables. There 
are still some tables without chairmen. Will 
not some union come forward with its help? 

The tables that, as yet, have not been 
taken are flower, lunch-room, mystery, and 
traveller’s (bag and basket). 

Please correspond with Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd (chairman), 15 Elton Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. ; 
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The Gift of Prometheus. 


[ANNUAL MEETING YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 
UNION, BOSTON, MAY 25, 1905.] 


Like charity, missionary work begins at 
home. For home missions I speak, there- 
fore, as for something fundamental. I hold 
no brief, however, for home missions as 
against foreign missions, Beginningat home, 
missions, like charity, must not end there. 
I have no sympathy for the man who says 
he believes in home missions, but is opposed 
to foreign missions. You will generally find 
that such persons are Laodiceans, if not 
worse, lukewarm, with no vital faith in 
anything. Rev. Francis Tiffany, in his de- 
lightful book of travels, pays his respects to 
these critics thus — 

“Asa general rule it will be found that, the 
more dissolute and shameless the life an 
American, Englishman, or German is leading 
in Japan, the more conscientiously is he 
opposed to missions, and the lower in the 
scale does he rate the motives and character 
of missionaries. ... As after the most ex- 
haustive investigation [he continues] I could 
never discover that any of these critics had 
ever been near a mission, I was forced to 
the conclusion that their judgments were 
too dissolutely a@ prior: to be entitled to 
great weight.” 

Of a truth, foreign missions need no more 
an apology than home missions. ‘There can 
be no rivalry, much less antagonism, between 
the two. If you really believe in one, you 
are bound to believe in the other. You can 
draw no line, saying, at this point home mis- 
sions end, foreign missions begin. Like the 
wave circles caused by a stone cast into a 
pool, missionary work is ever widening into 
larger and larger relations. Where the circle 
of home interests passes into that of foreign 
interests no one can say. This by way of 
introduction, to avoid misunderstanding, to 
assure you I am in hearty sympathy with 
all that Mr. Sunderland said concerning 
Unitarianism as a world religion, and to in- 
dorse any wide field work our Young People’s 
Religious Union may undertake. 

Now, while approving of foreign missions, 
I must, however, plead for home missions 
as logically and psychologically first. Too 
often the fancied needs of a distant place 
touch us when worthy causes nearer home 
fail to arouse our interest. For example, 
we Unitarians of Greater Boston ought to 
revive our moribund church in Chelsea, but 
no! for some reason Chelsea doesn’t appeal 
to our sentiment, isn’t half soromantic as far- 
away Walia Walla. It thus often happens 
we are like Mrs. Jellyby, ardent for the 
heathen of Borrioboola-gha, while the little 
Jellybys at home fall down stairs, spill ink 
over themselves, and otherwise get into 
trouble, sadly neglected. The rational prin- 
ciple for missionary effort is ‘“Do the duty 
nearest thee.’ That done, larger opportu- 
nities for service will be offered. 

I have given my subject the title ‘‘The 
gift of Prometheus.” I have no desire to 
speak in riddles or utter Delphic oracles. 
By the gift of Prometheus I mean, bluntly, 
fe. Fire is we need in the Unitarian 
Church. The Prom ‘who will bring 
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fire from heaven for us_shall be accounted | precious than wisdom. Does any one ques- 


our greatest benefactor. 

But, dear friends, I look for no individual 
Prometheus. I look to the collective youth 
of our churches. You have the fire direct 
from Olympus. It belongs to you by virtue 
of your youth. All honor to age for its 
wisdom, dignity, and hoar hairs. I set not 
youth over against age; but I draw attention 
to the fact that, in the order of nature, by 
the decree of God, fire is the symbol of youth, 
the priceless contribution youth has for the 
tasked and disillusionized world. ‘There have 
been times, alas! when youth has despised 
its Promethean gift. It was my misfortune 
to pass through Harvard when indifference 
was fashionable. Twenty years ago the one 
collegiate sin, the unpardonable offence, was 
to be “fresh.” This of course tended to 
kill all enthusiasm, with what ill effects let 
Harvard’s athletic annals at this period tes- 
tify. But more serious was the influence 
upon character,—the repression of creative 
instinets, the suppression of spontaneity, the 
discouragement of originality. Pessimism 
was a popular cult in my “‘salad days.’ 
The leading college writers affected a pro- 
found ennui, finding themselves at twenty 
weary of life! In time of course came a 
reaction. The new psychology, with all the 
weight of sober science behind it, began to 
condemn our indifference and morbid stoi- 
cism: I remember hearing Dr. Stanley Hall 
say that youth was not youth without en- 
thusiasm. Whenever he found a cold and 
critical young man, who belonged, so to 
speak, to the ancient order of ‘‘ Poo-poos,”’ 
he said he wanted to become a savage of 
the tribe of Kickapoos. That protest in the 
name of science, urging us to be natural, unre- 
pressed as we valued life, was timely. Other 
influences about this time began to work 
to the same good end. May I venture to 
say in this non-political assemblage that 
no one force in recent years making for a 
natural, enthusiastic, ardent manhood, has 
been more effective than the personality 
and example of Theodore Roosevelt. Roose- 
velt has made indifference hide its head: he 
has made Iuke-warmness a disgrace. He has 
been the spokesman for youth, our beau 
ideal of virile virtue. In a sense, he has 
been a Prometheus, especially to the self- 
contained and conservative East. For his 
fire he has put us all under obligations. 

I was trained, I say, in the school of cold- 
ness and indifference. Thanks to various 
influences, I am gradually forgetting my 
training. By degrees I am getting warmed. 
By the time that I have passed middle age, 
if this goes on, I shall be a red-hot mission- 
ary, no longer to be tolerated by a Unitarian 
church, candidate, perhaps, for a Salvation 
Army colonelcy. When one gets the whoop- 
ing cough late in life, or falls in love late, 
they say it goes hard with him. So with 
belated religious enthusiasm. When we get 
it, we get it ‘‘bad’’! I trust, however, I am 
speaking to normal youth, unafraid of fire, 
upon whose lips the angel of the Lord has 
laid the live coal of truth, whose hands bear 
the scarred gift of Prometheus. 

The conservative, cynical, fastidious, re- 
pressed world of maturity needs you. Ye 
are the light of the world. Your fire is more 


tion that? Then let him compare the lot 
of one who coldly knows as history all the 
lore of love, with the happy fate of him who, 
ignorant of all this, feels in himself the sweet 
passion, Whatever its comparative value, 
however, the fire of youth is a priceless pos- 
session. Tend it; nourish it; above all, 
share it. 
(To be concluded.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


.The usual series of open-air services on 
Boston Common will be held this summer, 
beginning on Sunday afternoon, June 11, at 
5.30 o’clock. The site is under the sixth tree 
from Charles Street on Beacon Street Mall. 
A cornet player will lead the singing, which 
will be from hymn-slips distributed among 
the audience. Rev. Messrs. C. W. Wendte, 
Christopher R. Eliot, and William Thurston 
Brown will arrange the services during the 
summer. On June 11 Rev. Messrs. C. G. 
Ames, D.D., and John Haynes Holmes will 
preach, 


The next meeting of the Essex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches will be held at North 
Andover, Wednesday morning and after- 
noon, June 14. ‘The devotional services will 
be conducted by Rev. John A. Hayes of 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any othersoap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 40 years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
any other 5 cent white soap. 


Carved Wooden Bench.—The inexpensive carved 
wooden settles in fumed and weathered oak, which the 
Paine Furniture Company are showing at their warerooms 
on Canal Street this week, are very tempting pieces of 
furniture for a country house. Their simplicity and com- 
fort make them appropriate for almost any time or place, 
whether indoors or on the veranda. 


Marrtages. 

In Brookfield (east village), rst inst., by Rev. William 
L. Walsh, Henry Wheeler Cole and Leah Belle Varney, 
both of East Brookfield. 

In Sterling, xst inst., by Rey. George M. Bodge of 
West Roxbury, Robert Lincoln Carter of Leominster, and 
Josephine Louise Bartlett of Sterling. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 3 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


INISTERS AND OTHERS will confera favor 
upon The Children’s Mission, 277 Tremont Street, 
Boston, by sending to the Mission the names of persons 
living within fifty, miles of Boston who are willing to 
receive boys and girls into their families, either at board 
or free of charge, temporarily or for a longer period. The 
Mission will assume the responsibility of ascertaining the 
fitness of each family to receive the particular child under 
consideration. Parker B. Figip, Suferintendent. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


In the heart of the > () Y MO R 


Southern Catskills. 


A wae sant Lanne oe age Gitege also oe 
Tent: 5 escriptive Booklet on application, 
EDWARD & MILLER, Woodland, New York. 
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Haverhill. Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn 
will speak on ‘English and American Uni- 
tarianism,” Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton, 
Mass., on “‘A Unitarian’s Impression of the 
Holy Land,” and Rev. Augustus M. Lord of 
Providence on “The English Homes of Amer- 
ican Colonists.”” Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 o'clock, 


Churches. 


AnBany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas §. Robjent; The church of 
the society has been damaged by fire to 
the extent of $10,000 or $15,000. The 
church is insured for an amount prob- 
ably sufficient to cover the loss. It will be 
untenantable until it is repaired, which will 
take some weeks. In the mean time the use 
of Temple Beth Emeth has been offered to 
the Unitarian congregation, and accepted. 


Daas, ‘Tex.—On the afternoon of May 
21, at 4.30 o’clock, the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Dallas, Tex., held a vesper song 
service, which attracted wide attention in 
a public way by the excellence of its order 
of service. The meeting was devotional in 
character. After the opening exercises and 
a prayer by the minister, the choir, assisted 
by some of the leading musicians of Dallas, 
rendered seven selections from the works of 
the following composers: Beethoven, Marzo, 
Thorne, Smart, Wiegand, Hollaender, and 
Hopkins. One violin solo, one violoncello 
solo, two soprano solos, and the full choir 
of twenty voices in two selections composed 
the programme, which was just an hour’s 
time in length. During the service the min- 
ister, Mr. Ham, read a Scripture lesson and 
made a brief address. The song service was 
under the direction of Mrs. G. Fred Thomp- 
son, the director of the choir and chairman 
of the music committee. The service was 
well attended, regardless of very threaten- 
ing weather. About three hundred people 
were present, and every pew was filled, as this 
number covers the comfortable seating ca- 
pacity of the church building. Many expres- 
sions of appreciation from strangers and out- 
side friends of the church showed that the 
service was inspiring and uplifting to those 
who have not accepted the Unitarian view of 
religious questions. It was the occasion for 
members of all churches to come together 
upon a non-credal basis for an hour’s 
worship, voiced in the universal language 
of the spirit, song. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The installation of Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, D.D., recently of Newburyport, took 
place on Sunday, May 28, at 3 p.m. It was 
a perfect day, and the beautifully decorated 
church was completely filled. Many friends 
of Dr, Beane from outside the city gathered 
to bid him God-speed in his new field of 


labor. The sermon was given by Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., upon the sub- 
ject, “The Christian Ministry,” from the 


text of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘Let us wait on 
our ministry.” It was a vigorous presenta- 
tion of the subject, especially as related to 
the conditions of the present century. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Rey. 
C. EK. St. John. Addresses were made by 
Rev. C. T. Billings of Lowell and Dr. Gibbs 
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of Lawrence. Rev. John A. Hayes of 
Haverhill, Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
and Rev. W. H. Savary of Groveland took 
part in the service. The closing prayer was 
by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of North An- 
dover. A letter from Rev. Thomas S. Rob- 
jent was read, expressing the kindest feeling 
for the parish and great appreciation of the 
worth of his successor in its ministry. The 
music was rendered by the organist and 
choir of the church, and was of a high order. 
Dr. Beane pronounced the benediction. The 
expression on every hand was that of con- 
fidence in the dawn of a new day of pros- 
perity for the Lawrence parish. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
Special services were held on June 4 in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who was a 
member of this parish. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Bell Street Chapel: 
Clay MacCauley, D.D., for several years 
connected with this chapel, has given his 
resignation, and it was accepted in a 
letter dated May 27. Dr. MacCauley’s re- 
lations with the members of the organiza- 
tion with which he has been affiliated are 
most cordial, and the only reason for leav- 
ing the work that he has been doing in 
this city is that a broader field is open to 
him. He expects to go to Japan during the 
coming summer, and will return in the fall 
or early winter to engage in literary labors 
and to devote himself to the lecture plat- 
form. He was actively interested in literary 
work in Japan for nearly a dozen years, so 
that few persons have the special knowledge 
of the country and the people in their polit- 
ical, literary, and religious aspects that Dr. 
MacCauley possesses. The letter accepting 
his resignation says: ‘“‘During the three years 
in which you have been connected with the 
society, you have won the esteem and regard 
of every member of the society and of a wide 
circle of acquaintances throughout the city; 
and also by your distinction as a writer and 
a lecturer you have drawn to the work of the 
society the attention of the public interested 
in religious progress far beyond the limits of 
our local environment. You have contrib- 
uted not only your leadership to the Sun- 
day services, but also assistance in various 
important ways, especially in connection 
with the Friday evening meetings. You 
leave the society stronger in many respects 
than it was when you came to it. We as- 
sure you of the continued good will and 
friendly interest of the society in whatever 
new field of work you enter upon.” 


Personal. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
Church in Boston sails on Saturday for 
Spain, Sicily, and the North African coast! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 

May 3. Society in Billerica........0.50. ss00s $1.00 
3. Society in povmestonn, hig. 35+ <aes 5.00 
3. Society in Toronto, Ont.............. 30.00 
3. Morrison, Trinidad, Col.scs.s 10.00 
3 Society in Rockland......:+-se00.s0. 20.00 
4. Second Parish of Worcester.. 10.00 
4. Society in Quincy, Ill..... ae 10.00 
4. Society in Atlanta, Ga.. 10.68 
& Spgatmnsiod Society ‘in’ ‘Atlanta, 

2.70 

4 


Corwin” 8. "Udell, “Grand “Rapids, 
Mich.. 7 
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May s. Fee Christan. Chur cy all ct. pis $10.00 

8. hristian Church, Minneapo- 
lis, M Titled. saan cae eee 10.00 
8. Society in New Orleans, La. Seas Soe 12.50 
11. Parkside Society, Patiale, N. e: Jikan 10.20 
12. Society in Wollaston... 3) Se 10.00 
12. oar in Dallas. Tex.. 10.00 
=. socies in Norwell 18.17 

13. M ary, R. Beounell, 

caer 1.00 
15. Society i in ‘Lincoln. 12.00 
17. King’s Chapel, Boston 25.00 

17. Spring Garden Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 15.00 

19. Sanaa ay-school, § “Society i in ‘Concord, 
N. “eben 1.17 
23. Second Society, Brooklyn, By ere 200.00 
23. Society in Montague....... 2.00 
23. Society in Calais, Me........ 10.00 
24. Rey. Moore Sanborn, Paxton.. . 50.00 
25. Delano Patrick, Hopedale. ° 10.00 
29. Harry Adams Harwood, Medfield.. 50.00 

31. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Wellesley Hills. 10.00 

FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 

May 27. Mrs. George Fred Godfrey, Bangor, 
REO. Cusa se este es ete Dick ee seve 5.00 
$621.42 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Already acknowledged......-.ss+.sssseeeeeees $77,760.00 
May t. Horace S. Sears, Weston......+..+++ 2,000.00 
s. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston...... 250.00 
13. Rev. Thos. D D. Howard, Springfield, 10,00 
15. Friend. > 10.00 
26, Ci HL, Boston « 5.00 
16. Friend.. . 500.00 
16, Miss Alice B. Cary Lexington...... 50.00 

16. Mrs. ane G. Walker, Washington, 

e oS 

“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Home a 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I br for Others this Year? 
4. War and Pea 
5. Political Rieaias with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The pecan oe 
7. Our Poor elations, the Animals. 
Series on “ sateen Dark Problems.” 
. The Answer of Job. 
au Some Theological Answers. 
Ill, The Divine Government. 
Pain. 
V. Life’s eevee. 
VI. Moral Evil 
19. VII. Death. 
20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
a1. . Mental and Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father? 
9. cont and Reapi (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. Th Pligrima. a Revae for Porefather’s 


ede 
14. The Tieopel of the Divine Birth. 
15s. A Happy New Year. 
17. ‘* The - Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 


ert Coll 
23. One Un n Minister: John White Chad- 
Pye a Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 


» or, 
ae soe, The $i nificance of Lent. 


Uses of Sympathy. 
27. Signe of g in Nature and Yin Human 


28. In Remembrance of Me. 
29. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer 
30. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory 0 


Defeat. 
. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 


32. Some Evils of Worldliness. 

33 How We Make Our Own Worlds. 

. The Personal Cure for Social Ils. 
What can Monopolists Monopolize ? 


35. Our Cause. 
37. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Modern 
Womanhood. 
Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


JUNE 8 1905] (27) 


May 17. Mrs. Sl ppt S. Blanchard, ame 
port, $1.00 
17. Francis H. “Peabody, ‘Boston.. au 1,000.00 
17. Mrs. Ki ohn C. Phillips, Boston.. 100.00 

17. Re. dward J. Young, D.D., Wal- 
oe 100.00 
18. wee Pines M., Barnard, Milto 100.00 
18. Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R 200.00 
18. Phineas Pierce, Boston,........ E 100.00 
18, Lowell Clark, Waltham.......... 100 00 
19. Friend. 200.00 

19. First Congregational Society, New 
Bedford, - 5 Phe 25.00 
ies IMEEM ASTON Gs caivs ccs pachdesceccese 20,000.00 
22. Stephen M. Crosby, Boston......... 100.00 

22. Miss Elizabeth G. MHuidekoper, 
CRG PAs ics vauiss anon osan ade 50.00 

22. Mr. and Mrs. George seeps Brook- 
line.. 25.00 

23. Mrs. Ira P. Farrington, “Portiand, 
Retains pide cs sales sc derieintanit ee 100,00 

23. Mrs. Charlotte E. Fales, Biddeford, 
Me. 20.00 
24. Mrs. Charles P. “Hemenway “Boston, 100.00 
25. George A. ESP, Hopedale Rete 500.00 
26. A Widow.. santa 5.00 
27. Edwin F. ‘Atkins, | Belmont.. Miictat sree vie 1,000.00 
29. Miss Helen Collamore, Boston.. 100.00 
$104,611.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, Tveasurer, 
25 Beacon St:, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'TS of the “Children’s 


Mission,”’ 


April 1:— 

Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester,....... $150.00 

New South Church, Boston.............04- sae 10.00 
19.00 


Sunday-school, Arlington eee re: 
Sunday-school, Barre.. - 


11.45 
Sunday-school, Brattleboro, Vt.. 4.00 
Mrs. A. Plummer, Hartland, N. B. 5.00 
Mrs, A. A. Ballou........ 5.00 
Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, NUH!: 50.00 
Miss E. Annie dren for Life ‘Membersh 20.00 
A Friend.. odie ces 5.00 
Mrs. R R. W. ‘Cobb, in Mite Box.. 3.00 
Miss Annie A. Ray, S..Lincoln,<is«.s 1.00 
Miss Mary Wiitebeadecs. scncccctnen cuss ates care 10.00 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society.. on 25.00 
Rev. Charles A. Place... .. 4.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, ‘Burlington, 

Vb cere cere savccnnsscucccssccesene sverssesvoys 5.40 
Hope Chapel, “Association... eee 10,00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Mediieid-” eeeee 7.47 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Norwell.. 6.33 

$351.65 


Easter offerings from Sunday-schools 
of Unitarian and other societies are as 
follows :— 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Taunton, $25.00; Ux- 
bridge, $16.57; [pacnsion poe .00; Jamaica Plain, fio. 436 5 
y Cohasset $¢: Littleton, $ $5.00; Dover, 


First Parish, 
N.H., ee Newton Conte, 5.00; a Boston, $7.00; 
Belfast, $2.00; Northboru, $2.01; All Souls’ Church’ 


Roxbury, $30. 67; Church of the. Unity, Neponset, $14.26 ; 
Exeter, N , $3.02; The Helpers, Quincy, $3.00; Chic- 
opee Falls, $s. 13; Howard Sunday-school, $25. 00; Mel- 
rose, $12.09; Vineyard Haven, $3.05; Norfolk Church, 
Dorchester, $4.45; Gardner, $6.78; Second Unitarian 
Church, Athol, $4.00; Templeton, $3.60; Grafton, $5.00 
Sterling, $12.75; Barre, $2.05; ‘Danvers, $3.08; Bo fon 
$3.50; Groton, $6.00; Follen Church, East Lexin ton, 
$5.59; Portsmouth, N.H., $7.93; Charlestown, 
ps .47;, South Natick Car- 
campeeet et : rae 13.3 
85-70 North Chur 
atick, $2.70; urch, 
= fa the aren, 
Tuc a evere. 
ham, $ 


ie ; mn ue es 7 Str 
MnN., $31.593 oc. an % Kn ; »stur- 
beken” $5.42; Brattleboro, Vi $2.64; 
Andover, $2.75; North omen tag | gs: 00}; Channing 
Church, Newton, $11.00; Waverley, 853 Diahion, 
$3.71; Sudbury, $1.56; Beterboro, N BPs $s. oo; First 
Church, Somerville, 2.88 ; Milton wee Waltham, 
$10.13; Second Church, South Hingham, $6.61; Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, $9.00; Bath, N.H., $1.00; Wo- 
burn. $10.00; Beverly, $o. 253 Rowe, 1.50; West Rox- 
bury, $50.00; Stoneham, $10.00; First arish, Brighton, 
$7.13; All Souls’ Church, Braintree, $3.22; Dedham, 
2.00; Quincy, $21.16; Lawrence, Wilke, Fie 
inchester, = 453 aton, $7.00; Bed- 
Roxbury, gr. Nie! 

pi tancestown, 


ford, $8.00; First Religious Socie 
Ayer, oo 503 Brook: eld, $x — 

i: Wal 815 aia 

llaston, eee 


1.25; Milfor : age 
ol +y $2.00; Synch hendon, $8 
13.88 Be moat, oo; New: port, 


Hope 

$15.00; West Daguecetlle, $4. fs sonal Baptist Church; 

East Cambridge, $11.98 ; ord, $7.30; Shirley, bhi 
7 = West Yee $5.50; ier- 


Prospect Harbor, Me., 


fi; 10; Eastport, Me., 

isle, $3.60; First Paris 
South Hingham, $10.00; Sandwich, 
Salem, $34.22; Lancaster, $43. 8 
land, $3.50: Brockton, 10.00; Ch 
Boston, $5.00; Pepperell $6.26 

$2.50; Peabody, $6.45; Framing 
7.00; Hartt fond 


ridge, $05; 


1.50; 
oercn, $20. ae 


ica, $3.91; Manchester, N.H.. $s.25; Derb rby, onn., $2.00; 
hat ie $2. 90 Eastonda’ dale, aE Arlington, $20.00; 
Fitch burg, $o.28 Mend — eR olyoke, $5.00; Grace 
Chapel, Green Castine, Me., $255 New 
North Suciety, Hie 8.303 md Chur! Salem, 
5.36, Reading, $5.464 Wilton, 'N.H., $3.30; Paso 
e., $2.00; A Mf ‘ ‘. i nes $1. i Saco; 
Me. "s $5.00; er $4.25; olph ouces- 
ter, Th ird Bytes shane bao: Oe $15.09 
ter, Boog) Worcester, Prep 05 5 ‘Sharon, 1.255 4 
borough, $20.00; Needham, $5.64; Bangor, Me., $10.00; 
New London, Conn., ae ationa’ 
Church, Boston, 3? i) ; 1,89; Nantucket, $2.00; 
Leomins Hyde Park, $2.00; 
edE Cioestaut $44,005 Norwell, 
2.26; Second rch, Boston, Easter offer- 
ng, $1,284.29. ‘ 
"Ete ‘veasurer, 


156 diver Street, 


| 


ete., for current expenses from’ 
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COUNTRY SETTLE 


arm supports. 


A Carved Wooden Bench is a most 


unique and appropriate piece of furni- 
ture for Seashore and Country houses. 
It smacks of the soil, 
plicity and primitive times. 


of rustic sim- 


We are building these Benches in 


4-foot and 5-foot sizes. 


They have a curved back and broad 
The wood is solid oak, 


which we treat chemically to give it the appearance of dignified old age. 


Our price is 


$9.00 - $11.00 


for the two sizes respectively. 


They are full of character and never fail to make an effective 


appearance. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL St., 


Between North Station and 
Haymarket Square Subway 


BOSTON 


Gducational. 


T h M ° All Denes of ee ute 
well-known educator, 
€ ISS€s en MR. NATH’L T 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D. D. L.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 


the Bee of Pho in your school.”’ Address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


BDackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School, Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses, Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations JuNg 29-30, SEPTEMBER 12-13. 
Address Azer G, Boypen, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


2sth year opens Sept. 13, For catalo; 
aaacein larian E. tnan,, Principal, 


ue and views 
xeter, N.H, 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 
THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 


—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 
a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 


A 


and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 
England, 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful camping ell —all on the line of the 


Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
Homes,” 150 pictures, describing resorts on Lake 
Champlain, among the green hills of Vermont, in 
Canada and the Adirondacks. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt ef 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


Howes: “ Whatia strong*accent) Holgarth | 
has! ‘There’s a pronounced burr to every 
thing he says,’’ Shedd: ‘That’s all’ right: 
everything he says is a chestnut, you know,”’ | 
American Hebrew. 


Johnnie: “I wish I was ‘Tommy Jones.” 
Mother: ‘‘Why? You are stronger than he 


is, you have a better home, more toys, and | 
more pocket money.” Johnnie: ‘Yes, 1} 
know; but he can wiggle his ears.’’—Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


“Young man,’ asked the girl’s father, 
“have you any visible means of support?’ 
““Why—aw—none that are visible to. the 
naked eye,” replied the young man hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I am one of the microbe special- 
ists of the health department.””—Chicago 
Tribune, 


Mrs. Nubride (excitedly): ‘“O John, 
please send off a telegram for me, quick!” 
Mr. Nubride: ‘‘My dearest, what has hap- 
pened?’ Mrs. Nubride: ‘‘Why, Um taking 
a correspondence course in cooking, and the 
cake I made is running all over the oyen. 
I want to telegraph them quick to find out 
what to do.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


A gentleman who lives in a Southern town 
the other day employed a carpenter to par- 
tition off a part of his study, and particu-| 
larly instructed the workman to make the 
partition sound proof. The carpenter de- 
clared that he could do this effectually with 
a filling of sawdust. When it was finished, 
the gentleman stood on one side and called 
to the carpenter on the other: ‘‘Can you hear 
me, Smith?” ‘‘No, sir, not a bit,” was the 
prompt reply. 


Kate Sanborn has noted the existing hope- 
fulness of an old fellow, tall, lanky, thin, 
with a narrow head and long, straight hair, 
to whom her father gave an old silk hat of 
abnormal size. It was tried on, and the 
entire head completely obscured. “You 
can’t wear that,’ said her father. ‘“‘It’s a 
mile too big for you.”’ ‘It 2s a leetle large,”’ 
said the grateful recipient, appearing from 
beneath the extinguisher, ‘‘but I’ll take it 
along. My hair may thicken up.” 


The new potentate of a South American 
State ordered from the artist new designs 
for the official uniforms. ‘‘I wish very 
showy costumes,’’ he said, “to impress the 
people, and want you to be guided as far as 
possible by my own sketches.” ‘The artist 
examined the sketches carefully. ‘‘This,”’ 
he said, turning the pages, ‘‘is evidently for 
the navy and this for the army; but, if you 
please, what is this—a long plume on a three- 
cornered hat, yellow dress coat trimmed with 
purple, and”’— “That,” replied the chief 
of state, gravely, ‘‘is for the secret police.”’ 


Congressman Hull of lowa sent free seeds 
to a constituent in a franked envelope, on 
the corner of which was the usual words, 
“Penalty for private use, $300.” A few 
days later he received a letter which read: 
“T don’t know what to do about those gar- 
den seeds you sent me. I notice it is $300 
fine for private use. I don’t want to use 
them for the public. I want to plant them 
in my private garden, I can’t afford to pay 
$300 for the privilege. Won't you see if you 


can’t fix it so I can use them privately? for | 
I am a law-abiding citizen, and do not want 


”» 


to commit any crime, 


a 


JARPET 


HURCH 
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BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
&CO, 


«ot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-luse 
Cuimine Hatz Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
os Clocks originating 
with us» naving many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 

and name: 
In Manocany Cases 
of best. workmanship. 


SIE WASHINGTON SF 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE §ST»LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


FAIR PRICES 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pea ie SAME Re ROR as dni e'aacasencnie caak 8,324,422. 
LEAH GE DUR. tcc cnet cee an Tw 
$3,686, 126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. EF. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.« « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


ATMANU=. 4] 
FACTURERS 


OHN H.PRAY 


& Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


KASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) {JUNE-8 1908 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate moder 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, (ls cals aie. Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton P1. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

FE. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. R 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. I}lustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


BOSTON. 


